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In these days of increasing 
credit risks, more and more 
banks are seeking collateral 
in the form of inventory. The 


e make 
them safe 


ratio of risk is far below that of 
unsecured loan transactions. 
Let Douglas-Guardian—“the 
bankers’ field warehouse 
company’’—cooperate with you 
and your customers in safe- 
guarding the merchandise 
which is your collateral. We've 
issued warehouse receipts 
covering more than 400 
different products and served 
more than 2500 banks 
throughout the country. May 


we be of service to you? 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN {¢ 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg 


NEW ORLEANS |, Lo., 118 North Front St 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Holland Bidg 


CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. 

CLEVELAND 14, Ohio,-Union Commerce Bldg, 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg 
EASTON, Md., 438 South Street 


PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg 
PORTLAND 5, Ore., 927 S.W. Alder St 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St 


TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

EL PASO, Tex., First Nat’! Bank Bidg 

HARTFORD 5, Conn., 945 Asylum Ave 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave 
JACKSONVILLE |, Fla., 601 Florida Theater Bidg. 
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a for Efficient Banking Methods! 


Administrative control flows from accurate accounting produced at the speed 


7 


* MORTGAGE : required by modern banks. Consider the wide variety of information important 
pag ACCOUNTING to your organization, the number of forms that should be prepared. Simultaneous 


ae posting of the related forms speeds up all operations, eliminates unnecessary 

"Multiple posting to Borrower's 

Ledger, Mortgage Holder's Ac- 

counts Payable Ledger, Remit- 
oF athe, management thinking at every level of operation. 

us eat onda ais tend. Your Remington Rand specialist can illustrate graphically how to cut costs 


on your daily operations. Phone him or write today for additional informa- 


personnel time and energy. Remington Rand bookkeeping machines are designed 


to provide the facts and figures for efficient banking methods—facts that permit 


tion to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines 
Division, Department BM, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


‘ 


eenseine EVERYWHERE MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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He Makes “Chicken Paper” 
a Favored Bank Loan 


M a F T 7 With Dealer Webb virtually “man- 

. ager” of the poultry loans Banker 

' z : Patterson is assured that funds are 

Hugh +, Well “ie a used for profitable poultry opera- 
i tions. A note and chattel mortgage 

are given the dealer by each pro- 

P E A R l D G E ' A R K + ducer and, under Arkansas law, only 
overdue payments are charged 


Outstanding Purina Dealer Who against Dealer Webb's loan limit. 


In states where loan limit laws differ, 


the plan is adaptable by coopera- 


“Manages” a Bank’s Poultry Loans tion among several banks. 


a Nearly $100,000 a year in poultry financ- 


ing is the record of the Bank of Pea Ridge 
1. “Many bankers are afraid of Chicken and Webb's Feed and Seed Store. This 


Paper,” says W. T. Patterson, President of 
the Bank of Pea Ridge. “But by working with 
our Purina Dealer, Mr. Webb, we have made 
loans on poultry the best we handle!’’ 


financing helps about 100 poultry raisers 
a year—like Mal Rodgers, above... has 
helped produce 12 million broilers...has 
brought much extra income into the community. 
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THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


Many other Purina Dealers are prospering because 
they are filling the needs of their agricultural commu- 
nities ...and they are good men for Rural Bankers to 
know. The Purina Dealer and his organization con- 
tact farmers day in and day out... know their plans, 
problems, needs. While visiting with farmers, many 
say a good word for their local banks. Does your local 
Purina Dealer know the services that your bank offers 
farmers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s 
trying to do this now, when he thinks of it... but why 
not give him your story and ask for active and planned 
cooperation? Working together... Banker and 
Dealer... you can build your agricultural community. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
COE oe ee Nae eS 
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Keasont 


why LAWRENCE 


is the nation’s outstanding 





field warehouse organization 











| oe Warehouse Company is the largest, 
oldest and most experienced organization con- 
ducting nationwide field warehouse operations. 





a 
ee Warehouse receipts are supported by the 
‘Strongest financial statement of any firm in the field 
warehouse industry. Our Annual Statement is regularly 
mailed to a large list of banks and other lending 
agencies. Additional copies are furnished on request. 


j protect Lawrence receipt holders, we carry by 
far the strongest and broadest fidelity bond and legal 
liability insurance in the field warehouse industry. 





E. over 30 years we have issued receipts for collateral 
purposes totaling many billions of dollars and have 
always discharged our liability in full to all holders 
of Lawrence Warehouse Company receipts. 






| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF, CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm Street I N. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 













Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland * Richmond ¢ Charlotte * Chattanooga 
Atlanta * Jacksonville * Orlando © Cincinnati * St. Louis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. * Houston 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Dallas * Denver * Portland, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans 
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CABIN IN 
CAMPUS MARTIUS 


OSTILE INDIANS were still at- 

tacking settlers in 1788 when the 
vanguard of forty-eight members of 
the Ohio Company arrived at the 
Muskingum River to establish the first 
officially sanctioned settlement in the 
Northwest Territory. Thus the chief 
concern of these cautious 
veterans of the Revolution 
was to build a fortification 
for the protection of the 
rest of the group and their 
families who were to fol- 
low at a later date. As 
their leader, General Ru- 
fus Putnam, wrote in his 
memoirs, “I was fully per- 
suaided that the Indians 
would not be peacible very Long — 
hence the propriety of imediately erect- 
ing a cover for the Emigrents who 
were Soon expected.” 

As a fortification, the settlers con- 
structed a stockade in the form of a 
hollow square, occupying some eight 
acres, with two-story cabins along the 
sides and blockhouses at the corners. 


The Father of Obio 


General Putnam’s own 
cabin adjoined the south- 
east blockhouse and con- 
sisted of two rooms downstairs and two 
upstairs. His family joined him there 
in November, 1790. 

The settlers named their new town 
Marietta 
Queen Marie Antoinette; 
for they 
chose the classical name of 
Campus Martius which 
was taken from the drill 

field of ancient Rome. 
The superintendent of 


in honor of 


their fortress 


the colony was General 
had _ been 
chief engineer of the army 
during the Revolution, designer of the 
fortifications at West Point and moving 
spirit in the establishment of the Ohio 
Company. From surviv- 
ing papers it is evident 
that he was required to 


Putnam who 


arbitrate all sorts of 
questions, calling for 
humor as well as good 


judgment. This, for instance, was an 
order on a store for the relief of a 
bereaved Indian woman: “Pleze to 
Deliver the widow of the murdered 
Indian Such goods as she shall chuze 
to wipe away her Tears to the amount 
of Five Dollars.” 

During the five years of the Indian 
war the residents of Campus Martius 
remained safe from attack within their 
fort. The more daring men ventured 
out to farm, hunt game and scout for 
Indians; some lost their lives in such 
forays but the Marietta people killed 
very few Indians. In the words of 
their General Putnam, “Providence 


The living room today, furnished in the style of Putnam’s period 


so ordered that in the course of the 
War we obtained two Indian Schelps, 
& believe we killed a third.” 

After the war Putnam enlarged his 
cabin in Campus Martius and contin- 
ued to make his home there until his 
death in 1824. It stands today in its 
original form in a wing of the Campus 
Martius State Memorial Museum in 
Marietta. Appropriately, the one house 
to be preserved from the state’s early 
days is that of the man who has been 
called the Father of Ohio. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 


Prsurance 


Company 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 
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Tae MAKERS of Hammermill Bond 
and Hammermill Safety now offer to 
American business the newest accom- 
plishment of their know-how and 
resources... Hammermill Cockletone 
Bond. We invite you to compare it 
with any other fine quality letterhead 
paper. Note the unmistakable quality 
appearance and “heavier” feel to add 
impressiveness and dignity to your 
business messages. Hear the crisp, 
crackly snap that proclaims the best 
in bond paper quality. Judge its 
quality for yourself. Then consider 
it as a representative to reflect the 
character and prestige of your bank. 


(Available also are matching envelopes 
in appropriate sizes.) 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK... Hammermill Paper Company, 


1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Shows samples of paper in a variety of weights. 


. ' Please send me—F REE—a sample book showing 
* Compare Hammermitt Cock.etone Bonp the new Hammurawite CockLetone Bonn 
with other quality papers. Make any test you 
like! © Even if you’re not ready to order neu Mame 
letterheads right now, send the coupon today. a 
Keep the sample book in your file to remind you. 1 Poartion 


Please be sure to write on. or attach 
coupon to, your business letterhead. 
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In Chicago 


FOR BOND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondent banks are cordially invited to use 
the First National’s Bond Department in their 
bank investment programs. 


To serve you, and to insure prompt trans- 
actions in United States Government, State and 
Municipal Bonds, there is an adequate staff, 
coordinated by experienced officers. 


BOND DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 

AusTIN JENNER Vice-President 
James P. FEELEY Vice-President 
Joun H. Grier Vice-President 
Lewis MILLER Asst. Vice-President 
Haroip J. ScHLuTER Asst. Vice-President 


Assistant Cashiers 
George B. Wendt Leroy F. Winterhalter 


P. Alden Bergquist Joseph A. Smole 
Samuel Sachnoff 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
BANKS MAKE MONEY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 
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Laws Can Reduce Stop Payment Work 


By limiting the time during which a bank must be liable if it 
honors a check on which payment has been stopped, laws in 
some 31 states enable tellers and bookkeepers to do their 
work accurately and in less time. The 17 states without such 
laws can benefit banking by enacting legislation limiting 
the time during which stop payment orders 


ECAUSE the work in handling 

many stop payments has be- 
come burdensome in many banks, 
it has seemed wise to consider the 
possibility of ‘reducing this work 
by state laws. The greatest relief, 
apparently, has come from laws 
limiting the time during which a 
bank is liable for inadvertently 
paying a check on which a stop 
order has been issued. 

Bankers Monthly wrote to the 
banking authorities in all states and 
learned from them that 31 states 
now have laws placing some limi- 
tation on the bank’s liability. 

The largest number (16) have 
laws limiting the liability of a bank 
on stop payments for, six months 
unless the stop payment order is 
renewed at the end of that time. 
Eleven states have laws limiting 


Comments by 
State Banking Authorities 


the time to 90 days. Two states 
have laws limiting the time to 60 
days, and two states limit it to one 
year. 

Conversations with many indi- 
vidual bankers have made it quite 
clear that bankers in general feel 
the responsibility of handling stop 
payments in such a way as to best 
serve each customer. Checks are 
lost. They are accidentally de- 
stroyed or they are misplaced. Nat- 
urally, the drawer of the check is 
concerned over the possibility that 
some person might get the check 
and cash it, who is not entitled to 
the money. Therefore, rescinding 


are effective. 


the order to the bank to pay a 
stated amount is important to them. 

Bankers Monthly has not dis- 
covered any banker who wants this 
service on stop payments elimi- 
nated. However, there are several 
matters which should be given con- 
sideration because of the extra 
work it makes. 

In those states where there is no 
law, the stop payment order is in 
effect until it is revoked. In the ab- 
sence of an agreement between the 
drawer and the bank (or a statu- 
tory provision regulating the mat- 
ter), the stop payment remains in 
effect indefinitely. 

The difficulty in these circum- 
stances arises from the fact that 
very few customers who issue a 
stop payment order ever think of 
rescinding the order to relieve the 


TIME LIMIT ON STOP PAYMENTS 


State Limit 


Alabama..........6 months 
Arizona.............No law 
Arkansas...........90 days 
California. . ....No law 
Colorado 
Connecticut....... 
Delaware.... 

Florida...... 

Georgia. ... 

Idaho....... 


Indiana..... 
| a ee 


Kentucky........ . .6 months 
Louisiana.......... .90 days 


State 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.......... 

Minnesota........... 

Mississippi 6 months 

Missouri........... .90 days 

Montana...........90 days 

Nebraska........ ..6 months 
6 months 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey......... 

New Mexico....... 

SO DM ies cee c nan 

North Carolina... . 

North Dakota 
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State 


Pennsylvania. ... 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
yr 


..One Year 
6 months 
6 months 





bank of the task of watching for 
the check after it has been found. 

It is quite common practice in 
most banks to give special atten- 
tion to any check that is classified 
as a “stale” check. Some consider a 
check stale if its date is over 30 
days old. A check over 90 days old 
would certainly be noticed by al- 
most anyone handling it 

When stale checks are given spe- 
cial consideration as to the possi- 
bility of stop payments and as to 
the validity of all indorsements, 
the bank is rendering a valuable 
service to its customers. Some 
banks, therefore, believe that if 
bookkeepers and tellers watch for 
a check on which stop payment has 
been issued for 30 or 60 days, and 
then all stale checks are questioned, 
there is little likelihood of a check 
being paid on which a stop pay- 
- ment order exists. 


Customers Should Assume Some 
Responsibility 

It would seem, however, that a 
customer losing a check ought to 
assume some responsibility. That 
responsibility should be that he no- 
tify the bank when the check is 
found or when there is no further 
need to watch for it in the bank. 
Or, it should be his responsibility to 
renew a stop payment order after a 
short time, such as, 60 or 90 days, 
if there is a continuing necessity 
for the bank to watch for that 
check. 

In most cases, the bank now as- 
sumes all the responsibility. In a 
few cases, banks have had their 
lawyers prepare agreements, which 
place some responsibility for noti- 
fying the bank on the customer, 
and this has been a considerable 
help. 

Some bankers believe that there 
should be some limit placed on the 
time for which the bank is respon- 
sible. Many favor 60 days. They be- 
lieve that the customer should have 
the right to renew the stop pay- 
ment order at the end of 60 days if 
he still has not found the check. 
This places some responsibility on 
him. 

Others favor 90 days. 


Model Law To Limit Bank Liability 


The American Bankers Associ- 
ation Legal Department has recom- 
mended six months and it has sug- 
gested a model law which has been 
passed in a number of states and 
which reads as follows: 


1. No revocation, countermand or stop- 
payment order relating to the payment of 
any check or draft against an account of 
a depositor in any bank or trust company 
doing business in this state shall remain 
in effect for more than six months after 
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Some State Laws Limit Stop 
Payment Orders 


Banks in 17 states must watch 
for checks on which stop pay- 
ment orders have been issued 
until the order is cancelled. 
Those states have no law limit- 
ing the time during which the 
bank will be liable if it pays 
such a check. 

However, 31 states have laws 
limiting time of liability as fol- 
lows: 

1. 60 days 

2. 90 days 

3. 6 months 16 states 

4. 1 year 2 states 

State laws allow the following 
periods during which the bank 
will be liable on renewed stop 
payment orders. 

1. 30 days 

2. 60 days 

3. 90 days 


2 states 
11 states 


Iowa 
Nebraska 
Connecticut, 
Nevada, 
West Virginia 
In all other states, renewals 
are for the same periods as the 
original orders— except those 
states with no laws in which the 


original order appears to be 
valid until cancelled. 





the service thereof on the bank, unless the 
same be renewed, which renewals shall be 
in writing and which renewals shall be in 
effect for not more than six months from 
date of service thereof on the bank or 
trust company, but such renewals may be 
made from time to time. 

2. No notice affecting a check upon 
which revocation, countermand or stop- 
payment order has been made at the time 
of the taking effect of this act shall be 
deemed to continue for a period of more 
than six months thereafter.” 

An important feature of this sug- 
gested law is that a renewal notice 
must be in writing. Many bank at- 
torneys believe that the original 
notice should also be in writing. 
Far too many stop payment orders 
are received on the telephone and 
are not confirmed in writing. This 
does not give the bank an oppor- 
tunity to have the customer sign 
his specific agreement in the mat- 
ter. 


Banking Authorities Favor 
Limited Liability 
The following comments from 
banking authorities in states which 
have no law on the subject will be 
helpful to our readers and particu- 


larly to legislative committees of 
State Bankers Associations. 

Arizona. “The general __idea 
among our bankers relative to 
stop-payment checks is that the 
time limit should be somewhere 
between 90 days and six months.” 
—Ira L. Hart, superintendent of 
banks, Phoenix, Arizona. 

California. “Your suggestion of a 
uniform law for all states whereby 
this responsibility would be limited 
to a period of 60 to 90 days appears 
subject to objection, both because 
the time is too short and because 
most banks wish to protect and 
serve their customers to the fullest 
extent possible. 

“One of our largest commercial 
banks periodically reviews the list 
of stop payment orders outstanding 
and contacts customers in case no- 
tices have been outstanding an un- 
due length of time. This procedure 
appears to work satisfactorily in 
clearing the lists of notices which 
customers no longer wish to keep 
in effect.”—C. E. Lowell, chief ex- 
aminer, state banking department, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Florida. “This has been a painful 
subject with bankers for a long 
time and I feel that some form of 
relief would be in order. On the 
other hand, a check being what it 
is, an order by a depositor for the 
bank to pay money from his ac- 
count, the depositor has the right 
to rescind the order prior to pay- 
ment. Of course, it might be pos- 
sible to enact a law that would 
make a check,an absolute order to 
pay and not subject to being res- 
cinded but this might involve un- 
warranted complications. 

“All of this adds up to the 
thought that here is an evil that 
should be corrected but one for 
which I have no definitely thought- 
out remedy.”—J. M. Lee, comp- 
troller, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Indiana. “Your suggestion that 
perhaps it would be to some ad- 
vantage to bankers if they could 
get a law enacted to limit this re- 
sponsibility to 60 or 90 days ap- 
pears very good. I believe the 
bankers in Indiana. would welcome 
a law which would relieve this re- 
sponsibility of retaining stop pay- 
ment orders continuously.” — Joe 
McCord, director, department of 
financial institutions, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Kansas. “I think your point is 
well taken, and the code committee 
of the Kansas Bankers Association, 
in co-operation with this depart- 
ment, has made provision for this, 
limiting the time in the new code, 
which will be presented to the leg- 
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islature in January. The proposed 
code limits the time to 90 days, and 
also provides that a notice of stop 
payment must be in writing.”—B. 
A. Welch, bank commissioner, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Kentucky. “If a maker stops pay- 
ment of a check, the bank should 
refuse payment until the maker or- 
ders it to be paid. The bank is re- 
sponsible for payment any time 
after stoppage if it pays the check, 
and is subject to the defense 
available between the original par- 
ties. There is no law in this state 
fixing any definite date that a check 
must be presented to the bank for 
payment.”—Hillard H. Smith, com- 
missioner, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Massachusetts. “It has been de- 
cided in this state that a bank may, 
by written agreement signed by the 
drawer, exonerate itself from lia- 
bility on account of payment if the 
same occurs through inadvertence 
or accident, and that such an agree- 
ment is not against public policy.” 
—F.. Emil Wallace, commissioner 
of banks, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. “The laws of this 
state do not limit the time during 
which a bank must be responsible 
for refusing payment on checks. 
Your suggestion of a law limiting 
this responsibility to 60 or 90 days 
is a good one and would, no doubt, 
relieve bankers of a great deal of 
work.”—F. A. Amundson, commis- 
sioner of banks, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

New Hampshire. “The State of 
New Hampshire does not have a 
law limiting the time during which 
a bank must observe a stop pay- 
ment order. Consequently, in the 
absence of any agreement between 
the depositor and the bank to the 
contrary, a stop payment order is in 
effect indefinitely. 

“Depositors, too, are entitled to 
consideration and the question nat- 
urally arises as to whether it would 
be good public policy to permit 
banks to disregard with impunity 
the stop payment orders after a 
certain time where such action 
might result in considerable loss to 
depositors. 

“A well-operated bank is careful 
about paying stale checks and in 
view of the fact that the great ma- 
jority of checks paid are current, 
it would seem that proper care 
given to stale checks would prevent 
a bank from paying a check against 
which payment had been stopped 
insofar as the application of a 60- 
or 90-day limitation is concerned.” 
—Clyde M. Davis, bank commis- 
sioner, Concord, New Hampshire. 


North Dakota. “North Dakota 
July, 1947 


has no law limiting the time during 
which a bank must be responsible 
for refusing payment on checks, 
payment of which have been 
stopped by the maker. I have often 
thought that the bankers should 
interest themselves in legislation of 
this nature.”—J. A. Graham, state 
examiner, Bismarck, North Dakota. 
Ohio. “Ohio does not have a law 
limiting the time during which a 
bank must be responsible for re- 
fusing payment on checks, payment 
of which has been stopped. A law 
relieving the bankers from liability 
after a certain time might be help- 
ful.”—Chas. G. Saffin, Jr., attorney 
examiner, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sovth Carolina. “I regret to say 
that South Carolina has no such 
statute, for I feel that such a pro- 
vision would tend to make the 
handling of customers’ accounts by 
banks more orderly and business- 
like. My observation has been that 
considerable time is consumed by 
officers of the banks trying to clear 
old stop-payment orders from their 
books which have long been dis- 
missed from the minds of the cus- 
tomers, who have found the sup- 
posedly lost checks, or for other 
reasons. I am confident that our 
bankers, without exception, would 
welcome a statute such as you pro- 
pose. It would be especially effec- 
tive if the same limitation could be 
adopted uniformly throughout all 
the states.,—W. Royden Watkins, 
chief examiner, Columbia, South 
Carolina, 

Tennessee. “A proposal to limit a 
bank’s responsibility to 90 days was 
made to the State Legislature dur- 





Five Important 
Considerations 


1. Bankers all feel that they 
must handle stop payments for 
the benefit of their customers. 

2. It seems unfair to place all 
responsibility on banks with 
none on the customer. 

3. If customers are required to 
renew stop payments at the end 
of 60 or 90 days, the bank has 
some relief. 

4. It is wise to urge customers 
to notify the bank when the need 
for the stop payment no longer 
exists. 

5. Each state should have a 
law (preferably the same in all 
states) limiting the time during 
which a bank is liable. 


ing its Session of 1943 and the 
measure was defeated, the proposal 
was not renewed during the 1945 
session. I am of the opinion that a 
uniform law enacted with reference 
to this matter would be beneficial 
to all banks.”—H. B. Clarke, super- 
intendent of banks, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Virginia. “I can appreciate the 
fact that it would be of great help 
to the banks if there was a limit of 
60 or 90 days and will make this 
recommendation to the Legislative 
Committee of the Virginia Bankers 
Association. For your information, 
Sec. 4149(39) provides that the 
bank may refuse payment on a 
check when presented more than 
one year after date, and Sec. 4149 
(41) prescribes the time in which 
a check must be presented. How- 
ever, neither one of these sections 
covers the stop payment order.”— 
M. R. Morgan, commissioner of 
banking, Richmond, Virginia. 


Bankable Business Credit 


That sound bank credit cannot 
be extended to business enterprises 
on the basis of managerial integ- 
rity, ability, and capacity alone, is 
generally accepted. There must be 
some asset protection behind an 
advance, over and above that de- 
rived from the advance itself, if it 
is to be considered a prudent lend- 
ing transaction. But the quantity of 
asset protection deemed necessary 
is directly affected not only by the 
quality of the assets but also by 
the related personal considerations 
evidenced in large measure by the 
operating record of the business, 
such as proven capacity of man- 
agement, its historic reaction to 
specific or general economic condi- 
tions and its antecedent record for 
straightforwardness and financial 
responsibility. These are always 
basic essentials to bankable busi- 
ness credit. 

Appraisal of the extent of finan- 
cial responsibility, carried out 
through a study of past trends and 
projections of future possibilities, 
involves that group of consider- 
ations and those techniques already 
described under the heading of the 
Financial Factor. There remains an 
array of external influences of an 
economic nature, sometimes aid- 
ing, sometimes retarding, progress 
toward solution of a given credit 
risk. These, too, require extensive 
thought and the application of ana- 
lytical skill. — The Credit Depart- 
ment—published by Robert Morris 
Associates. 
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Airplane Financing- An Opportunity 


More than 85,000 registered aircraft on January 1, 1947 indicate the 
interest in this modern means of transportation. Here is information 
as to methods now used to finance purchases by both dealers and users. 


ANKS all over the country have 
B assisted our distributors to fi- 
nance the purchase of our twin- 
engine Beechcrafts for corporation 
and personal use and for floor plan- 
ning them for the distributors stock. 
This field will be much more ex- 
tensive as the smaller modern busi- 
ness airplanes come into full scale 
production at their comparatively 
low prices. 

The small businessman will need 
banking assistance to a greater de- 
gree than the large corporations do 
for such expenditures. 

There are two groups already 
engaged in the financing of air- 
planes in the lower price range. 
These are the C.I.T. and the Bank of 
America. The C.I.T. plan provides 
for retail financing by covering two- 
thirds of the cash selling price, in- 
cluding tax and extra equipment if 
any, and the cost of full insurance, 
at a flat charge of 5%. Payments are 
spread over 12 months. 

The plan includes full insurance 
coverage of all risks. The annual 
cost of this insurance coverage va- 
ries from 10% to 15% of the price of 
the airplane, depending upon 
whether it is new or used and 
whether it is utilized for private 
business or for commercial opera- 
tion. Property damage and public 
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By JOHN P. GATY 


Vice President—General Manager 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Wichita, Kansas 


liability insurance are provided at 
a nominal sum. 

For dealers and distributors, the 
C.1.T. offers a very attractive floor 
plan whereby the dealer or distrib- 
utor puts up only 10% of his pur- 
chase cost of the airplane and the 
C.I.T. advances the balance. The term 
of this financing is limited to three 
months but it costs the distributor 
only three dollars per month per 
airplane plus 144% per month of the 
amount advanced. These charges 
include full ground risk insurance 
for the entire cost of the plane. 

The C.I.T.-also offers six months 
coverage of demonstrators which 
can be flown. In such cases, they 
finance 90% of the cost at a rate of 
3% per annum, repayment to be in 
five equal monthly installments, 
each amounting to 5% of the total 
cost, plus a final payment of the 
remaining balance. The insurance 
costs, of course, are the same as for 
any other airplane which is flown. 

The Bank of America group is 
offering quite similar service to 
customers and to distributors, and 
while the C.I.T. is limiting its in- 
terest to airplanes of the lower price 


bracket, under $10,000, the Bank of 
America group apparently is will- 
ing to finance larger airplanes as 
well. 

The figures indicate that there 
were approximately 21,000 regis- 
tered aircraft on January 1, 1945; 
38,000 on January 1, 1946; and 
85,000 on January 1, 1947. These 
figures are for civilian aircraft and 
indicate that since the end of the 
war the use of civilian aircraft has 
approximately doubled each year. 

The total number of registered 
pilots has expanded from approxi- 
mately 100,000 in 1941 to 400,000 
in 1946. There are obviously many 
more pilots than there are airplanes 
to fly, just as there are more drivers 
than there are automobiles to drive. 
Based on September, 1946, figures, 
new pilots are being certified at the 
rate of more than 200,000 per year. 

In 1939, there were 2,280 airports. 
As of October, 1946, there were 
about 4,300 airports with 3,000 ad- 
ditional new small airports planned 
under the Federal Airports Act. 

The backlog of civilian orders for 
new airplanes is estimated at 40,000 
airplanes. I personally would esti- 
mate the aggregate value of this 
backlog at between 120 and 150 
million dollars. 

The deep thinkers of the aircraft 
industry have looked into the crys- 
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tal ball and have predicted that the 
sales curve will level off at from 43 
to 45 thousand units per year until 
1950, and then will jump to 60,000 
in 1951; 78,000 in 1952; 100,000 in 
1953; 13,200 in 1954; and will then 
continue at a 50% increase per year. 
My own crystal ball doesn’t show 
any of these figures. 

It might be interesting to draw 
some logical conclusions by exam- 
ining the automobile industry at a 
time when its volume of sales in 
units was the same as the volume of 
sales in units of the aircraft indus- 
try at present. To do so we will have 
to go back to the year 1907, 40 
years ago. In that year the auto- 
mobile industry sold about 42,000 
automobiles. 


The utility of those old-fashion- 
ed cars is interesting to contem- 
plate. They were strictly fair 
weather vehicles without . tops, 
windshields, electric starters, or 
any of the other modern necessities. 
They were unreliable, subject to 
constant tire trouble, slow, ineffi- 
cient, and expensive. Based on an 
estimated ratio of a 1907 dollar to a 
1947 dollar, in buying power for 
labor, food, or any other real meas- 
ure of value, they were priced at 
from about 1,500 1947 dollars as a 
low, to about 18,000 1947 dollars as 
a high. 

They had no decent roads to run 
on, nor any transcontinental or in- 
tercity highways. Their utility 
could certainly be called “margin- 
al.” But regardless of that fact, the 
public bought 66,000 of the darned 
things in 1908, 120,000 in 1909, and 
the sales curve continued on up- 
ward at an increase of over 50% per 
annum thereafter. 


Windshields apparently appeared 
first in 1910 when they were sold 
as accessory equipment as well as 
being offered on some deluxe mod- 
els, and folding tops appeared at 
about the same time. In 1912 the 
Packard company offered closed 
versions of its 60 horsepower de- 
luxe model complete with an elec- 
tric starter. The cheapest deluxe 
model was a coupe priced at $4,500. 

I believe you will agree that the 
present civilian airplane for per- 
sonal use offers much greater util- 
ity to its owner than did the early 
automobile. The cheapest personal 
plane today has more horsepower 
than the 1912 Packard boasted. It 
cruises at least twice as fast, has 
immeasurably greater reliability 
and comfort, and costs only a frac- 
tion as much. 


The more advanced personal and 
business planes offer comfort, con- 
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venience, utility, and real business 
advantages that cannot be com- 
pared on any basis whatever with 
the automobile of long ago. It is not 
reasonable to believe that the pub- 
lic of today will purchase modern 
airplanes in at least the same quan- 
tities as the public of long ago pur- 
chased the crude automobiles of 
that period? 

A recent survey by Colliers mag- 
azine shows that about 4,000,000 
people in the United States drive 
their cars a distance of more than 
20,000 miles per year. At 40 miles 
per hour 20,000 miles means 500 
hours of driving or 62% working 
days of eight hours each. At 150 
miles per hour in an airplane, the 
same mileage could be covered in 
133-1/3 hours or 16.7 working days. 
The saving of 45.8 working days is 
about a sixth of the number of 
working days in a year. Most 
people, including executives, live by 
selling their working time; so a 





A Tested Plan For Financing 
Airplanes 


For Personal Use 


1. The loan is for two-thirds of 
the cash selling price, including 
tax and extra equipment and the 
cost of full insurance for all 
risks. 


2. Payments are spread over 
12 months. 


Floor Plan For Dealers 


1. The dealer pays only 10% 
of the purchase price. 


2. The financing institution ad- 
vances 90%. 


3. The advance is limited to 
three months. 


4. The cost to the dealer is 
$9.00 plus 44% per month of the 
amount advanced. 


5. Full Ground Risk insurance 
for the entire cost of the plane is 
included. 


Financing For Demonstrators 


1. The loan is for 90% of the 
cost. 

2. The time is six months. 

3. The rate is 3% per annum. 

4. Repayment is in five equal 
monthly installments, each to be 


5% of the total cost, plus a final 
payment of the balance. 


saving of one-sixth of it could be 
quite profitable to the individual 
and his employer. 

Two-place airplanes are priced 
from about $2,000 to about $3,800, 
depending upon the horsepower, 
refinements, and the amount of 
equipment supplied. These air- 
planes have a range of about 350 to 
400 miles and a cruising speed of 
from about 85 miles per hour to 
about 110 miles per hour. They are 
adaptable for training, for personal 
pleasyre use, for certain business 
uses and for the new and rapidly 
expanding usage of the group called 
“Flying Farmers.” 

These two-place airplanes consti- 
tute the largest percentage of the 
entire production of the aircraft in- 
dustry in units. There are quite a 
few companies today which are 
turning out from 20 to 40 of these 
airplanes per day and selling them. 
The Beech Aircraft Corporation 
does not make a two-place airplane 
but has concentrated its efforts on 
the corporation and business mar- 
ket. 

Their utility to owners was ex- 
emplified by a letter received last 
week in which the owner, a gro- 
cery chain president, stated that 
during 1946 his plane had traveled 
100,000 miles and had only been 
prevented once from reaching its 
destination on schedule because of 
weather or any other cause. 

Like quite a few other aircraft 
manufacturers, we realized a long 
time ago that there are more small 
corporations than large ones and 
since the end of the war we have 
been vigorously engaged in pre- 
paring for market a four-place, 
all-metal corporation airplane that 
will sell in the price bracket and 
offer an operating cost that can be 
afforded by any corporation having 
extensive requirements for travel. 

This new airplane, the BEECH- 
CRAFT Bonanza, if used a little 
over 3 hours per day can be oper- 
ated at a cost of a little more than 
one cent per seat mile. That cost of 
one cent per seat mile includes 
everything, such as depreciation, 
maintenance, hangar rent, full in- 
surance coverage, and all other 
items of expense. 

The airplane is completely 
equipped with everything necessary 
for day or night flight including a 
two-way radio, radio compass loop, 
marker beacon receiver, sound- 
proofing, cabin heater, and all the 
essential instruments. It sells for 
$7,345 at Wichita, and more than 
1,500 people have made down pay- 
ments and are waiting for delivery. 

The most interesting fact about 
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There should be no question whatever in the 
minds of bankers about security. Every air- 
plane which is financed would be adequate- 
ly covered by insurance for all risks. The 
cost of such insurance is about 10 per cent 
per annum. Passenger liability, public lia- 
bility, and property damage should be also 


these customers is that the majority 
of them are located in small com- 
munities. Our customer list is full 
of names like What Cheer, Iowa; 
Romeo, Michigan; Oblong, Illinois; 
Neodesha, Kansas; Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas; and Goose Creek, Texas. 

That fact puzzled us for a while 
until we started to think about it 
and realized that, for the first time, 
the businessman in the small com- 
munity is being offered a means of 
transportation that will put him on 
a travel equality basis with a busi- 
nessman located anywhere. 

The airport in a small community 
is more convenient to the business- 
man in that community than is the 
airport of a large community to its 
businessmen. Once in the air in his 


personal airplane, the businessman’ 


of the small community is on an 
equal plane of transportation with 
anybody anywhere. In the business 
airplane,the small community busi- 
nessman can go directly to his des- 
tination within 700 miles non-stop 
range at 170 miles per hour, when- 
ever he wants to go, and return 
when it pleases him. At the low op- 
erating cost of from 4 to 6 cents 
per airplane mile, this type becomes 
a vital piece of business equipment 
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Kansas. 


which will render profits through 
its utility. 

The automobiles of long ago of- 
fered no such business utility and 
yet they sold in quantities that in- 
creased regularly from year to year. 
The conclusion is obvious and it is 
reasonable to believe that aircraft 
sales of modern types of aircraft 
should follow the same pattern. 

Fear of airplanes is rapidly van- 
ishing. To a veteran of the war, a 
civilian airplane is not something 
to be feared, but something to be 
used, and he is no more afraid of it 
than he is of his automobile; and 
for good reason. The automobile is 
at least as dangerous. You may not 
believe that, but a recent analysis 
for the state of Oregon, using 1945 
and 1946 figures, shows that one 
person was killed in an automobile 
crash for each 1,200 cars, and one 
person was killed in an airplane 
accident for each 1,867 airplanes. 

As far as minor accidents were 
concerned, one out of each eight 
automobile drivers was involved in 
an automobile accident; but: only 
one out of each 120 pilots was in- 
volved in any kind of an airplane 
accident. These figures are for pri- 
vate planes. 


covered but these latter items are not at all 
expensive. If the airplane is fully covered by 
insurance and is cracked up, the banks will 
receive their money from the insurance com- 
pany.—John P. Gaty, vice president and 
general manager, Beech Aircratt, Wichita, 


The past attitude of the insurance 
companies has been changed. The 
life insurance companies are willing 
now to write riders to their policies 
already in effect and to grant cover- 
age in new policies without addi- 
tional cost for people who use per- 
sonal aircraft. There is no further 
insurance penalty in life and ac- 
cident policies for users of personal 
and business airplanes. 


How To Read A 
Balance Sheet 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner and Beane has published a 24- 
page booklet entitled “How to 
Read A Financial Report.” The 
new study, which is available to 
the general public, reduces to 
fourth-grade arithmetic the anal- 
ysis of balance sheets and in- 
come accounts. The booklet de- 
scribes in simple terms the mean- 
ing of each item in the average 
financial report and explains their 
relation to one another. Penned 
notations, graphs and illustrations 
in the margin aid the process of 
clarification. 
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Non-Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


Have Advantages To Banks 


A former banker, now a warehouseman, here gives some valuable in- 
formation out of his experience with profitable inventory financing. 


HE following is quoted from The 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act: 

“A warehouse receipt in which it 
is stated that the goods received 
will be delivered to the depositor or 
to any other specified person is a 
non-negotiable receipt. A receipt in 
which it is stated that the goods 
received will be delivered to the 
bearer or to the order of any person 
named in such receipt is a negoti- 
able receipt. No provision shall be 
inserted in a negotiable receipt that 
it is non-negotiable. Such provision, 
if inserted, shall be void.” 

If words of negotiability are in- 
cluded in a warehouse receipt, noth- 
ing that you can do will make that 
receipt non-negotiable. Not only 
that, but should a warehouseman 
fail to show plainly on the face of a 
non-negotiable receipt that it is not 
negotiable, a holder of the receipt 
who purchased it for value, suppos- 
ing it to be negotiable, may, at his 
option, treat such receipt as impos- 
ing upon the warehouseman the 
same liabilities he would have in- 
curred had the receipt been in- 
tended to be negotiable. 

I have seen so-called non-negoti- 
able warehouse receipts with large 
block letters printed across the faces 
thereof, reading “non-negotiable,” 
which nevertheless contained the 
wording “deliverable to the order 
of.” These are plainly negotiable 
warehouse receipts and the respon- 
sibilities of the warehouseman issu- 
ing them attach irrespective of the 
fact that the term “non-negotiable” 
is printed across their faces. 


By ROBERT L. GORDON 


Vice President, Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
New York City 


In some warehouses, the only 
differences between the negotiable 
receipts and the non-negotiable re- 
ceipts used are the color of the 
paper stock on which the two are 
printed, and one bears the block 
letter overprint “negotiable” and 
the other, “non-negotiable.” Both 
are negotiable. 


This Makes Receipts Negotiable 


The implications are obvious. 
Words of negotiability “deliverable 
to the order of” or “deliverable to 
bearer” are what make an instru- 
ment negotiable. It is important that 
this be remembered. 

Assignment is the act in writing 
by which one person transfers to 
another the whole of the right 
which he has in certain property, 
which cannot be transferred 
through exercise of the principle of 
negotiability. Speaking in terms of 
warehouse receipts, an assignment 
is the separate instrument (or writ- 
ing, if on the receipt itself) by 
which a non-negotiable warehouse 
receipt may be transferred by the 
holder thereof to another holder. 


How Receipts Are Assigned 


There is a popular misconception 
among warehousemen, as’ well as 
among lenders, to the effect that a 
non-negotiable warehouse receipt 
may not be assigned to a second 
holder. This, of course, is utterly in- 


correct. Non-negotiable warehouse 
receipts are regularly assigned in 
the normal course of business with 
good legal effect. 

The form of assignment is not im- 
portant. A dozen lawyers will de- 
velop a dozen different wordings 
for a simple assignment. A recent 
assignment in very formal and legal 
language issued by a Massachusetts 
bank reads: 

Bank, a national 
banking association, duly organized 
and existing by law and having its 
usual place of business in ‘ 
County, Massachusetts, for consid- 
eration paid, does hereby assign 
without recourse and without any 
warranties of any kind or nature 

the warehouse 
receipts ‘set forth on a schedule 
marked “A” attached hereto and 
made a part hereof 
granting to said assignee, so far as 
assignor can do so, full power and 
authority to sue upon said notes and 
accounts receivable in assignee’s 
own name and to assignee’s own 
use.” 

The assignee, the second holder 
of the warehouse receipt, should in- 
form the warehouseman that it has 
been assigned to him. It is good 
business for the warehouseman to 
require the assignor to confirm this 
also. On January 2, I received a 
letter from one of the country’s out- 
standing banks, and this is what it 
said: 

“This is to advise that all ware- 
house receipts issued to the under- 
signed in connection with the above 
loan have been assigned without 


Benefits To A Lending Bank In Using Non-negotiable Warehouse Receipts. 


1. A negotiable field warehouse receipt 
must be sent to the warehouse for endorse- 
ment whenever a part of the goods is re- 


leased. 


2. A non-negotiable receipt may be re- 
tained by the bank until the loan is fully 
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paid and part of the goods may be released 
at any time by merely using a release form. 
3. Thus, non-negotiable receipts remain in 


the collateral cage and need not be given to 


the borrower from time to time to take to the 
warehouse for indorsement. 
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Face Stampings to the contrary, key to the type of any warehouse receipt will be found in the words of negotiability 
or non-negotiability shown thereon. In the above illustrations, arrows point to the significant words which have been 
underlined. The receipt at the top is non-negotiable; the one at the bottom is negotiable. In the vast majority of cases, 
probably 99 out of 100, the lender will prefer to take non-negotiable warehouse receipts to obviate the necessity of 
sending the receipt to the warehouse whenever a portion of the inventory is to be released. 





















recourse to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and said ware- 
house receipts, together with as- 
signment thereof, have been de- 
livered to the said Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and this letter 
therefore confirms the said assign- 
ments as herein referred to.” 
Hereafter, these receipts should 
be treated as if they had been issued 
to, and in the name of, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and 
all orders for delivery or release 
issued by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation should be hon- 
ored as the orders of the original 
holder would have been honored 
prior to the assignment. The fact 
that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation accepted the assign- 
ments indicates the acceptability of 
assignments by business generally. 


Release Of Goods On Which 
Loans Are Made 


It is elementary, of course, that 
merchandise covered by non-nego- 
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tiable warehouse receipts may be 
released simply upon a written in- 
struction to the warehouseman au- 
thorizing such release. 

For delivery instructions to be 
effective in connection with nego- 
tiable receipts, the receipts them- 
selves must be surrendered if the 
total lot of merchandise covered 
thereby is being released, or must 
be surrendered for indorsement of 
the amount of the delivery if only a 
portion of the merchandise is going 
out. 


When A Receipt Is Lost 
Or Destroyed 


Section 14 of the Uniform Act 
states that, when a negotiable re- 
ceipt has been lost or destroyed, 
a court of competent jurisdiction 
may order the delivery of the goods 
upon satisfactory proof of such loss 
or destruction, and upon the giving 
of a bond with sufficient sureties to 
be approved by the court to protect 
the warehouseman from any liabil- 





ity or expense which he or any per- 
son injured by such delivery may 
incur by reason of the original re- 
ceipt remaining outstanding. 

Should a non-negotiable ware- 
house receipt be lost, notice of such 
loss need be given only to the ware- 
houseman, who would note his rec- 
ords accordingly. He may take from 
the warehouse receipt holder a re- 
quest for the issuance of a new 
warehouse receipt, releasing the 
merchandise covered by the original 
warehouse receipt which had be- 
come lost or destroyed. 

When it is intended by the storer 
to transfer absolute title to goods by 
transferring a warehouse receipt, 
then negotiable instruments are ne- 
cessary. This is rarely the case 
where loans on the merchandise are 
involved. 


Banks Prefer Non-Negotiable 
Receipts 


In the vast majority of cases, 
probably 99 out of 100, the lender, 
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will prefer to take, non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. 

Because an increasing number of 
the warehouse receipts are used for 
collateral purposes in obtaining 
loans from banks, it is important to 
consider briefly the attitude of 
lenders toward both negotiable and 
non-negotiable warehouse receipts. 
One New York banker told me re- 
cently that of $34,000,000 loaned on 
commodities, $32,000,000 represent- 
ed merchandise stored in ware- 
houses. , 

There seems to be a feeling in 
some quarters that bankers gener- 
ally desire negotiable warehouse 
receipts instead of non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. Having spent 
many years in the banking business, 
I know this is not the case. I wrote 
to the two banks in the country 
which perhaps do the largest vol- 
ume of inventory financing among 
the nation’s banks— the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. in New York City 
and: the Bank of America in San 
Francisco. From the Manufacturers 
Trust Co., I received a letter which 
said: 

“A non-negotiable form of receipt 
is used almost exclusively by us. As 
you can appreciate, in the operation 
of a large commodity loan depart- 
ment, where literally thousands of 
receipts are involved, and partial 
releases are the ordinary thing, we 
would have great difficulty in hand- 
ling negotiable receipts. 

“Tf it is necessary to send a nego- 
tiable receipt to the warehouse on 
each partial release, and with daily 
transactions involved in‘many cases, 
a situation would arise with which 
it would be practically impossible 
to cope. In certain cases, we do take 
negotiable receipts, but only when 
we know beforehand the whole lot 
will be withdrawn in a block.” 

The Bank of America in San 


Francisco replied over the signature 
of Ivan R. Bean, assistant vice presi- 
dent, for many years in charge of 
the commodity loan department of 
that bank and one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on inven- 
tory financing. After quoting Section 
25 of Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Act, he says: 

“The principal disadvantage in 
using negotiable receipts is a prac- 
tical one, involving the necessity of 
sending the receipts to the ware- 
house for posting each time a re- 
lease is desired. This impedes the 
borrower’s operation and is imprac- 
tical. 

“Another disadvantage is the 
possible loss of the receipt and the 
necessity of putting up a bond be- 
fore a duplicate will be issued, as 
well as the delay involved in such 
procedure. By far, the majority of 
the receipts we now hold are non- 
negotiable.” 


Federal Reserve Banks Do Not 
Demand Negotiable Receipts 
For Discounts 


The Federal Reserve Act has been 
amended and now under Section 
10B of that Act, any member bank 
may pledge for borrowing purposes 
with its Federal Reserve Bank, any 
security of any nature. As a leading 
vice president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York states: 
“Member banks may borrow from 
their Federal Reserve Bank—even 
on a mortgage on the bank building 
if they wanted to do it.” 

This vitiates to a great extent the 
provision of the law which former- 
ly made it possible to rediscount 
negotiable warehouse receipts only. 
A member bank may, under the 
present law, borrow from its Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on notes secured 
by non-negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts even though the non-nego- 


tiable werehouse receipts them- 
selves are not rediscountable. 

Within my own experience as a 
banker, there have been situations 
where there was some doubt as to 
the title of the borrower to his own 
inventory, and, in those instances, 
we required that the borrower ob- 
tain a negotiable warehouse receipt 
in his own name and then negotiate 
it to the bank by endorsement and 
delivery.’ In every situation we 
thereafter endorsed and surrendered 
the negotiable warehouse receipt to 
the warehouse company and took 
back a non-negotiable receipt direct 
to ourselves. 

The weight of legal opinion sup- 
ports this practice as amply pro- 
tecting the lending institution. It is 
perhaps somewhat more cumber- 
some for the warehouseman, but the 
fact, from the warehouseman’s 
standpoint, that the ultimate issu- 
ance of a non-negotiable warehouse 
receipt puts him in a more favorable 
position in many respects, I believe, 
more than offsets the minor disad- 
vantages. 

A rule of procedure issued by a 
prominent Rhode Island bank is 
apropos: 

“Warehouse receipts are issued in 
either negotiable or non-negotiable 
form. A negotiable receipt properly 
endorsed should give the bank 
every required protection, but in 
most cases, we prefer the non-nego- 
tiable receipt in our name. The lat- 
ter form offers less chance for error 
and misunderstandings, and _ is 
readily adaptable for partial deliv- 
ery. It is more convenient.” 

The facts favor the issuance of 
non-negotiable warehouse receipts 
wherever and whenever this is at 
all possible, and I believe encour- 
agement should be given within the 
industry to the expansion of the 
practice. 


(Philip D. Gendreau, N. Y.) 


A large variety of commodities upon which credit might be extended under the field warehouse plan is well illustrated 
in this photograph of inventory under receipt. Anything from apples to zinc ore can be safely and satisfactorily handled 


under this flexible arrangement. 
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Basie Principles Of Consumer Finance 


The author, drawing upon his many years of experience in the field, 


here points out important signposts along the road to sound and 
profitable installment lending. 


BVIOUSLY, there is a vast dif- 

ference between one $10,000 
loan and 25 $400 loans. We cannot 
afford any bad ones in either cate- 
gory. But in the volume category, 
we have the spread of risk among 
25 individual debtors, so that we 
can afford a margin of liberality. 


We bankers don’t make bad 
loans, we just let them get 
that way. 


We assess a substantially higher 
percentage of return on the small 
loan because it entails more work 
and we must be paid for the work 
of getting all the pertinent facts. 

Have you noticed the marked 
contrast in the amount of informa- 
tion we have on an _ individual 
when charging off his loan as com- 
pared with when we made it? A 
little more information at the out- 
set can save us many arguments 
and some losses. Wouldn’t it be 
better to err in the direction of too 
much data at the outset? We can 
always ease up when experience 
warrants. 


Immediate Loan Decisions 
Please Customer 


Merchandising credit means an 
answer—yes or no—today, if pos- 
sible—otherwise tomorrow morn- 
ing—early. We can’t wait for any 
committee meetings next week or 
even tomorrow afternoon. We must 
have manpower on the job in 
whom we have confidence, to make 
a decision and make it now. Few 
are going to quarrel with a justi- 
fied negative decision if we do make 


it promptly—but I can assure you 


that will not be the case if the 
customer has to wait around a 
week for a refusal. 

We cannot have a broad, flexible 


If you have a bad loan— 
admit it quickly, cure it now, 
take your loss, if any, and 
don't temporize with it. 


By R. A. PETERSON 


Vice President, Bank of America 
San Francisco, Calif. 


credit policy without a firm collec- 
tion program. I don’t mean “hard 
boiled”—just diligent and firm. As 
one banker put it many years ago, 
“We don’t make bad loans, we just 
let them get that way.” Where 
could this be truer than in this in- 
stallment lending field? 
Installment loans are budgeted 
obligations. If one is due the 15th, 
we must have it paid the 15th or 
shortly thereafter. Plans have 
probably already been made for 
spending the paycheck due on the 
first. That is why a simple semi- 
automatic system for handling 
these accounts must carry the load. 


Each loan officer is entitled 
to a few wrong guesses. If 
he doesn’t make a few, 
chances are, some deserv- 
ing applicants have been 
turned down. 


They can’t rest in peace in your 
ordinary note pouch for a look now 
and then. That is why we frequent- 
ly recommend personal attention 
to an account right after the first 
notice on the first three payments. 
Get the few who are inclined to be 
tardy started out right. It costs a 
little more at the outset—yes, but 
saves the work and added cost of a 
chronic delinquent later. 


Collection Followups Handled 
By Girls 


The past four years we have all 
trained some very competent and 
resourceful young ladies. For many 
years this collection followup has 
been largely and_ successfully 
handled by experienced girls in 
one of the larger organizations in 
this country. Girls can follow col- 
lections every single day, whereas 
the loan officer may not have the 
necessary time. 

If you have a bad loan—admit it 


quickly, cure it now, take your 
loss, if any, and don’t temporize 
with it. Under that policy, you are 
not going to have to worry much 
about warehouses full of worn-out 
refrigerators, automobiles or any- 
thing else. 


Reserve For Losses On Loans 


Since we agree we must take 
some losses, let’s agree that ample 
reserves must be set aside. We have 
ridden the crest of the wave for the 
past 11 years. The .05 or .06 of 1% 
loss ratio for that period is not 
necessarily any criterion of what it 
will be over the long pull. One- 
quarter or one-half of 1% may be 
more like it. 

Each loan officer is entitled to a 
few wrong guesses. If he doesn’t 
make a few, chances are some de- 
serving applicants have been turned 
down. Therefore, an infrequent re- 
possession or loss should not be the 
occasion for censuring the individ- 
ual who approved the loan. 


One Capable Man Can Direct 
Activity 


In my opinion, one capable man 
can direct all phases of consumer 
lending in a moderate size bank, in 
contrast with the school of thought 
that you will require several spe- 
cialists. The fundamentals are suffi- 
ciently the same whether we are 
considering the credit for the pur- 
chase of a refrigerator or a $200 
personal loan. The latter does re- 
quire a little added human touch, 
an ability to deal understandingly 
and sympathetically with the in- 
dividual’s emergency, to appraise 
it properly, to decide quickly. 

This man must like the job. He 
must like people. However, that’s 
not such a rare combination. Such 
a man can serve you well and he 
should be paid well. And where 
can you better develop today the 


The average man wants to 
do business with his local 
bank. Over 90% of them said 
so in a recent survey. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 





Highlights Of The Small 
Loan Business 


1. We usually have much 
more information about a bor- 
rower at the time we charge off 
a loan than we have when the 
loan is made. 


2. Merchandising credit 
means an answer—yes or no— 
today, if possible—otherwise to- 
morrow morning—early. 


3. We bankers don’t make 
bad loans, we just let them get 
that way. 


4. Plans have probably been 
made for spending the pay 
check due on the first. That is 
why a simple semi-automatic 
system for handling these ac- 
counts must carry the load. 


5. If you have a bad loan— 
admit it quickly, cure it now, 
take your loss, if any, and don't 
temporize with it. 


6. Since we agree we must 
take some losses, let's also agree 
that ample reserves must be set 
aside. 


7. Each loan officer is entitled 
to a few wrong guesses. If he 
doesn't make a few, chances 
are, some deserving applicants 
have been turned down. 


8. Since we are merely add- 
ing a new activity to a going 
concern, we have decisive cost 
advantages over competitors, 
but not to the point that we can 
get down to commercial lending 
rates for installment loans. 


9. The average man wants to 
do business with his local bank; 
over 90% of them said so in a re- 
cent survey. 


10. The average man pays his 
banker first—meaning less loss- 
es, fewer repossessions, lower 
collection costs. 





man who is going to make your 
large loans of tomorrow? 

Since we are merely adding a 
new activity to a going concern, 
we have decisive cost advantages 
over competitors, but not to the 
point that we can get down to com- 
mercial lending rates for install- 
ment loans. That is why we become 
concerned when we hear reports of 
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discount rates of $2.50 per year 
per $100 or a yield of approximate- 
ly 444% simple interest. Most of us 
have found twice that, or more, is 
necessary for profitable operation. 


Service Well Rendered Is The 
Key To Increased Business 


The public has amply demon- 
strated its willingness to pay a fair 
price for a service well rendered. 
All the people require of us is 
value received. Give them that and 
they will patronize the bank and 
bring their friends. 


Average Man Prefers Local Bank 


The average man wants to do 
business with his local bank. Over 
90% of them said so in a recent 
survey. That is even more true in 
the smaller community. John Citi- 
zen wants to make your bank his 
bank. He knows that you know 
more about him than anyone else 
and can economically give him the 
most prompt and intelligent help 
for his requirements. 

The average man pays his bank- 
er first—meaning less losses, fewer 
repossessions, lower collection costs. 
This preference for the bank means 
lower cost of acquiring business 
and, with it, the largest single 
source of new friends and cus- 
tomers for other services. 


How | Caught A Forger 


A man recently presented a check 
to me which I knew was a forgery. 
I knew the signature of the cus- 
tomer on whose account the check 
was written; also the way the check 
was written had all the earmarks of 
a forgery, which prompted me to 
question the forger, who promptly 
admitted his guilt before making a 
dash for the door. I nabbed him as 
he reached the front door, and 
brought him back into the bank and 
called the police, who took him in 
charge. The next day he received 
his sentence. 

The man gave his name to the 
police as Elmer Meadows. The po- 
lice reported that Meadows, using 
the name of Earl Miller, cashed a 
forged check the day before at a 
coal company here. He gave a check 
for $42 for a ton and a half of coal 
and received $31.05 in change. 
There was no account in the bank 
on which that check was drawn. The 
police were actually searching for 
this man when we called them on 
the telephone and told them that 
we had him in custody. — R. A. 
Moore, The Citizens National Bank, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


Public Relations A Matter 
Of Basic Policy 


Public, customer, personnel, com- 
munity relations—you will recog- 
nize as matters of basic policy. 
Without the active, understanding 
support of top management, they 
can neither be initiated nor imple- 
mented. They are the foundations 
on which your advertising, promo- 
tional and business development, 
may be soundly based. 

It is only when top management 
is thoroughly aware. of the impor- 
tance of these human relationships 
that your public relations man or 
your advertising agency can hon- 
estly broadcast a picture of an at- 
iractive place to do business, bring 
home the unique personality of your 
bank to the man on the street, and 
do a selling job for the services you 
have to offer—Swayne P. Goode- 
nough, vice president, Lincoln 


Rochester (N.Y.) Trust Co. 


Can A Check With No 
Payee Be Cashed? 


The following item was published 
in the National City News, the pub- 
lication of the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and it has such 
general interest that we republish it 
here for the benefit of employees of 
other banks. 

Howard Burns of Commercial 
Books poses the following: “Check 
being presented for payment 
through the collection department, 
endorsed by a bank with a prior en- 
dorsement of another party. The 
payee of the check is in blank. What 
right have we got to pay that check 
or can we fill in the payee’s name? 

“We are of the opinion that the 
bank does not have the right to fill 
in the payee’s name without express 
authority from the maker of the 
check. Due to the fact that the payee 
is not ‘indicated therein with rea- 
sonable certainty,’ as required by 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, the 
check is an incomplete instrument. 
In the usual case, it will be found 
practicable to contact the maker 
and obtain permission to fill in the 
blank pursuant to his authority. 
Otherwise, the check should be re- 
turned unpaid. 

“To go one step further, the Courts 
have held that a check should not 
be paid by the drawee bank if the 
maker has drawn a line through the 
space left for the payee’s name. By 
such conduct, the maker has made 
it impossible for anyone to insert 
the name of a payee and the check 
should be returned as incomplete.” 
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SRECTCRDRK 


T MEANS A LOT TO BANKERS to 
know that Recordak—the company that 
pioneered the application of photography to 
banking systems—has Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany behind it. 


It means that Recordak equipment—the 
reproducing and viewing units—is right 
photographically in every detail. For it’s 
made by Kodak. And as the outstanding man- 
ufacturer of photographic apparatus and 
materials, Kodak not only knows cameras, 





....the photographic banking 


service with Kodak behind it 


lenses, films, lighting—it also knows how 
they must be integrated to give the most 
efficient result. 


It means that the film is right, too. Right 
for the equipment—right for the exacting 
job of photographically reducing documents 
to very small images on film. Right—be- 
cause Kodak designed, engineered, and pro- 


duced both the equipment and the film to 
work together as a unit... for just that 
purpose. 


And it also means that the film processing 
is right. It just couldn’t be otherwise—bank- 
ers realize—with Kodak technique, Kodak 
equipment controlling the process every step 
of the way. 


Tremendous backing, this—Kodak back- 
ing—and it is behind Recordak in every phase 
of its service to banking. To learn more about 
this service, write for the Recordak booklet, 
“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” It 
is free. 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company ) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to banking systems 





Banking Holidays By States 


JULY-DECEMBE 


R, 1947 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 








STATES 


July 





ALABAMA 


; 4, 6, 13, 20, 27 





ARIZONA 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 





ARKANSAS 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


August 


September 


October 





November December 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


‘17,14, 21, 





28 5, 12, 13, 19, 26 


2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27,30 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





3,10,17,24,31 | 17,1421 


28 5, 12, 13, 19, 26 


2,9, 11, 16,23, 27,30 | 7,14, 21, 26, 28 





3,10, 17, 24,31 | 


1*, 7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10,17, 24,31 | 


_ 17,9, 14, 21, 28 


3 2.9, . W, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 1, 7, 14, 21, 


28 5, 12, 13, 19, 26 





CONNECTICUT 


4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 
19, 20, 26, 27 





DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA — 


GEORGIA ~ 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


IOWA 
KANSAS 


KE! NTUCKY 


23,910.16 | 167.13 
17, 23, 24, 30, 31 | 20, 21, 27, 


14, 5, 12, 13, 19, 26 


28 





4, 5%, 6, 12%, 13, 
19", 20, 26*, 27 


4, 56, 2 13, 19, 
6. 27 


46,13, 20,27 
46,13, 20, 27 


9*, 3, 9°, 10, 16", 
17, 93°, 24, 30°, 31 


1, 6*, 7, 13°, 14, 
20°, 21, 27°, 28 





5, 12, 1B 19, 26 





23% 10, 16, 17, 
23, 24, 30. 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 | 
e 10, 17, 24, 3 





—447,14,21, 
447,14, 21, 


4 6, 13, 20, 27 
4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


| 4. 6, 13, 20, 27 
| “4,6, 13, 20, 27 





| 





4,6, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 14, 
, 27, 28 


2, 9, NM, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





(29.1, 16,23 7,30 


7, 14, 21, 25, 28 








2,9, 11, 16, 23,27,30 | 7,14, 21, 25, 28 





20, 45, aS . 18 
9, 25, 2 


28 
28 


5, 12,1 13, 19, 26 
5, 12, 13, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
"3, 10, 17, 24, 
~ 3,10, 17, 24, 
10, 17, 24, 
17, 24, 

17, 24, 31 


1,7, 14, 21, 


* 7,14, 21, 
447,14, 21, 
“447,14, 21, 
“s 7, 14, 21, 


147,14, 21, 





LOU ISIANA 


MAINE 


| "4,6, 13, 20, 27 





‘| 4,6, 13, 20, 27 





MARY. L AND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


4,5°.6,12%,13, 
Ww, 20, 26°, 27 
4 6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 





MISSISSIPPI 





MISSOURI 


4,6,13, 20, 27 





MONTANA 


NEBRASKA veh 


NEV ADA 
NEW ’ HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW EW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


NORTH Cc AROL INA A 


NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 
PENNSY L v ANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


ei 4, 6, 13, 20, 27 
— 
| 


46, 13, 20, 27 


28 
23 
28 
28 


28 


5, 12, 19, 26 
' 12, 13, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


5 12, 13°, 19, 6 


5, 12, 18,19, 26 x 


|t 2, 8 9, 11, 15.1 16,22,| 67. 13.14, 20, 
327,29, 30° | 21, 26, 27, 28 





, 16, 2: i. 14, 21, 25, 28 





lean 16, 23, 27, 30 
7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





%, 14, 21, 25, 28 





| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 
2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 
| 2.9.11 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





| 29, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





28 5s 12, 13, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 
‘< 10, 17, 24, 3 31 


‘47, 14, 21, 


“147,14, 21, 


‘Ss 12, 13, 19, 26 
8 12, 19, 26 


28 


28 


| 2.9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 


1, 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30) 


4, 4, 21, 25, 28 
* 4, 21, 25, 28 





~ | 29.11 16, 23,27, 30 | 7,14, 21, 25, 28 





3 10, 17, 24,31 
"2, 3.9%, 10, 16°, 7, 
23*, 24, 30°, 5 


a 7.12, 14, 21, 28 


1,6", J 13°, 14, 20°, 
1,27", 28 19, 25, 26 


5, 12, 13. 19, 26 


4,5, i, 12, 13,18, 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 tt 1 4, al, 


28 5, 12, 19, 26 


7, 14, 21, 25, 28 
6,7, 13,14, 20, 
21, 25, 27, 28 


2,9, 11, 16, 23, 24, 27, 30 
1, 2, 8 9, 11, 15, 16, 
22. KY) 








2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 447,14, 21, 





28 5, 12, 13, 19, 26 





47,14, 21, 


3, 10, 17, 24, a 


28 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 
2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 


2, 14, 21, 25, 28 
7, 14, 21, 25, 28 








3, 10, 17, 24, a 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


17,14, 21, 





| 46, 13, 20,27 


46, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


167,14, 21, 2 





46, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 1 7, 14, 21, 





4, 5°, 6 WPS, 
| 1° 20.26% 2 


4,6, 13, 20, 27 


&k 


3, 9*, 10, 16°, 17, 
23", 24, 30°, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 1,7, 14,21, 





45 6 12 13 18% 


| eae 


e 3, $*, 10, As: 
7, 23°, 24, 30°, 5 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





| 46,13, 20, 27 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 17, 24, 3 
31 
31 


1,7, 14,21, 


ce 14, 21, 


3, 10, 17, 24, 


3, 10, 17, 24, 447,14, 21, 


1 ,, 14, 21, 
1, 7, 14, 21 


1, 6°. 7, 13°, 14, 
20°, 21, 27°, 28 


1.6°, Z 13°, 14, 20°, 
1, 27°, 28 


kK: 7, 14, 21, 28 


28 


5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 





28 5, 12, 13, 19, 26 


| 2.9.11, 16, 23,27, 30 | 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





28 
28 


5, 12, 13, 19, 26 





28 


5, 12, 13, 19, 26 


| 5, 12, 13, 19, 26, 31 


2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 25,28 


7, 14, 21, 25,28 


7, 14, 21, 25,28 





2,9, 11, 16,23, 27,30 | 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





4*,5, 11°, 12, 13, 
18*, 19, 25*, 26 


5, 12, 13, 19, 26 


28 


1°, 2, 8°. 9, 11, 15°, 
16, 22°, 23. 27, 29°, 30 





21, 26, 27°, 28 


6*, 7, 13°, 14, 20°, 





2,9, 1, 16, 23, 27,30 | 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





\ 5, 11°, 12, Mg 
*, 19, 26°, 


1°, 2.85.9, 11,15", & 


16, 22*, 23, 27, 29°, 30 21, 25, 27°, 





5 12, 19, 26 


2, 9, WW, 16, 23, 27, 30 








| 5,12, 13, 19, 26 


5s 12, 13, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


28 
28 
28 





4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


3,10,17,24,31 | 7.1421, 


23 





4,6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 1, 7, 14, 21, 2 





| 4,5, 6, 12, 13, 


19, 20, 26, 27 


2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 
23, 24, 30, 31 


| 1.6.7, 13 14, 
21, 27,2 


28 
4,20, 
8 


& 12, 13, 19, 26 


5, 12, 13, 19, 26 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SOUTH DAK( ITA 


TENN ESSE E 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


4,6, 13, 20, 27 


3 . 10, 17, 24, 3 ; 





4, 6, 13, 20, 27 


Le 7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, 1.7, 14, 21, 


28 5, 12, 19, 26 





4,6, 13, 14, 20, 27 


3, 10, 17, 24, “4714 ai, 





4,6,13, 20,27 








28 "5, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, “447, 14, 21, 


28 5, 12, 18, 19, 26 








WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WISC ONSIN 


46 13, 20, 24, 27 





3, 10, 17, 24, “1.7.14, 21, 





4, 6, 13, 20, 27 
~ 4,6,13, 20,27 
4, 6, 13, 20, 27 
4,6, 13, 20, 27 


~ 4,6, 13, 20, 27 





WYOMING 


Permissive Saturday Closing Law effective in: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, New Hampshire, 


| 4,6, 13,20, 27 


| 


_ 3,10, 16, 17, 24, 3 ‘| 471421, 
3,10, 17, 24,31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
10, 17, 24, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


1,7, 14, 21, 


1,7, 14, 21, 


3, 





4,7, 14, 21, 28 
1. 7, 14, 21, 


28 5 12, 13, 19, 26 


5, 12, 13, 19,26 
| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 


12.91, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 


6°. 7, 13°. 14, 20 
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| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27,30 | 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





| 


| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





x: 14, 21, 25, 28 





2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 





7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





7, 14, 21, 25, 28 


2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 


2.9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30° 7, 14, 21, 26, 28 





| 2,9, 11,16, 23,2730 | 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





| 2.9, 11 16, 23, 27, 30 7,14, 21, 25, 28 





"12, 13, 19, 26 
5, 12, 13, 19, 26 
, 12, 13, 19, 26 
, 12, 13, 19, 26 
, 12, 13, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 1.7, 14, 21, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
Law under consideration in: Illinois, Maine, Ohio, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 
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2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 25, 28 





| 2,9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 7, 14, 21, 28, 28 





2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 
2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 
2, 9, 11 16, 23, 27, 30 | 


% 14, 21, 25, 28 


7, 14, 21, 26, 28 


a 14, 21, 25, 28 





2, 9, 11, 16, 23, 27, 30 | 


rf 14, ‘, 21, 26, 28 
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have been mailed! 


S| To assure your customers 
| Eo) still wider acceptance of 
Expars® | American Express Travelers 
Cheques, more than 100,000 brochures 
have just been mailed to hotels, vacation 
resorts, tourist camps, department stores 
and gasoline filling stations. ~ 

Inside the brochure a full size American 
Express Travelers Cheque is shown withan 
example of just how a Travelers Cheque 
should be countersigned and accepted 
without risk of loss. It emphasizes that no 
identification is required excepting this 
countersignature. 

This nation-wide circularization assures 
immediate acceptance of American Express 
Travelers Cheques in out-of-the-way places 
as well as at urban hotels and other estab- 


lishments serving vacationists and busi- 
ness travelers. 

They help pave the way for greater-than- 
ever vacation-time sale of American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques by your bank. 

They are a logical part of the tremen- 
dous national advertising and promotion 
program of American Express Travelers 
Cheques—a program which makes Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques the most 
widely accepted of all Travel Funds. 

Write to W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y., for the broadside 
that shows the newspaper mats available 
to help you capitalize on this national 
program through your bank’s local 
advertising. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


| 


OD 
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BANKERS MONTHLY QUIZ No. 50 


High School Questions 


The following questions were asked by high school students 


oh If you have a savings account, how 
old do you have to be before you 
can draw out money? 
a. If you earned the money yourself, you 
can withdraw it at any age; b. If you have 
a parent or guardian sign the signature 
card, you can withdraw money at any time 
if they sign the withdrawal receipt with 
you. 
Do American banks invest in stocks 
and bonds? 


a. American banks invest in bonds, but not 
in stocks; b. They do not buy either; c. 
Yes, they buy both. 


Can a minor borrow from a bank? 


a. Yes, if his parent or a guarantor signs 
the note with him; b. No, only adults may 
borrow; c. It varies by states according to 
state laws. 


If a man puts in the bank a deposit 
of $5,000, can the bank loan this 


money out more than once? 


a. No. Only once; b. Yes, it may be loaned 
twice; c. It may serve as the basis for 
loans as long as it is in the bank. 


When a bank forecloses on a mort- 
gage and sells the security, does the 


owner get what is left over, if any? 


a. No. The owner loses all; b. Yes, the 
bank takes only what is due it; c. The 
state gets what is left. 


Why do some banks charge a fee 
whenever you write a check? 

a. To pay part of the cost of doing the 
work of paying the check and keeping the 
books; b. No bank charges a fee on checks 


written; c. To increase the dividends paid 
stockholders. 


How much insurance does the gov- 
ernment provide on your money de- 
posited in banks? 


a. Five per cent; b. 


None at all; c. $5,000 


for each account. 


In case of a robbery, what do banks 


do to make up for the stolen money? 
a. They require their directors to pay the 
loss; b. They have insurance which repavs 
what was stolen; c. They deduct a share of 
it from each depositor’s account 


who visited a local bank. 


Circle the letter preceding the answer 
which you think would be the best answer 
to give. Score yourself as follows: 

Correct answers Score 

18, 19, 20 Very Superior 
15, 16, 17 Superior 
12, 13, 14 Good 


8, 9, 10, 11 Average 

5, 6, 7 Poor 
1, 2, 3, 4 Very Poor 
(Answers on page 330) 





How does the national government 
help to make our banks more s@cure? 
a. It provides examinations and deposit in- 
surance; b. It does nothing; c. Only state 
governments protect our interests in banks 


Are bank employees bonded? 


a. No. That isn’t necessary; b. Each one 
must furnish the bank a bond before he is 
employed; c. Yes. The bank buys a blanket 
bond which protects it against loss because 
of the dishonesty of any employee. 


Is there opportunity for advance- 
ment in banking positions? 
a. No: b. Yes. Employees are advanced as 
they learn; *t. Only a few can earn ad- 
vancement. 
How does a check get from the place 
where it is written or presented to 
the bank on which it is drawn? 
a. It is sent by mail, if the other bank is 
in another town; by messenger, if both 
banks are in the same town; b. The bank 
on which the check is drawn sends a mes- 
senger to get it when the bank cashing it 
calls on the phone; c. The first bank holds 
the check until it has 100 or more, then the 
cashier takes them all to the other bank. 


Who gets the profits made by banks? 


a. The state treasurer gets the profits and 
distributes half to the stockholders; b. Di- 
rectors get half; stockholders get half; c. 
Stockholders get bank profits. 

May a minor have a checking ac- 
count? 

a. No; b. Yes, if his parent or a legal 
guardian is a co-owner of the account and 


signs checks with him; 
forbids it. 


Why do you have to give 60 days 
notice before you can draw your 
money out of a bank? 


a. This is a rule used by some banks which 
applies only to savings accounts. It is to 
allow banks to invest savings for longer 
periods than checking account money. How- 
ever, banks usually allow withdrawals at 
any time; b. Banks have to get the money 
back from borrowers before they can give 
. to you; ¢. This is required by a national 
aw. 


c. A federal law 


Does the national government de- 
termine the rate of interest which 
banks pay on savings deposits? 
a. Yes. A federal commission sets the rate; 
b. The Secretary of the Treasury tells banks 
what to pay; ce. No. Each bank decides for 
itself, but the Federal Reserve Board sets 
a limit above which member banks may not 
go. Some clearing house rules also set limits. 
What happens if a person writes a 
check which would overdraw his ac- 
count? 


a. Nothing happens; b. The check which 
would overdraw the account is refused by 
the bank; e. The depositor is arrested. 


How does the rate of interest that 
borrowers pay to the bank compare 

with the rate of interest paid to savings 

depositors? 

a. It is a lower rate; b. It is the same; 

c. It is a higher rate. 

Can you withdraw money from a 


savings account by writing a check? 
a. Yes; b. No, you sign a receipt. 


What is the difference between a 
checking account and a savings ac- 
count. 


a. Money in a savings account is to be 
saved; money in a checking account is to 
be spent immediately; b. Money can be 
withdrawn from a checking account with- 
out coming to the bank, but the depositor 
must come to the bank and sign a receipt 
to withdraw money from a savings account: 
ce. There is no difference 
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BOOKKEEPER 
ADMITS THEFT 
OF $41,249 


FORCED HIS FIRM 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


A 34-year-old bookkeeper ina local 
firm admitted in court yesterday 
that he had driven his employers out 
of business by stealing $41,249 from 
the company in the last two and a 
half years. 


To protect your loans .-- 


...you should require commercial borrowers to carry ample 
Fidelity Bond coverage on key officials and employees... 
just as you require them to carry ample fire coverage- 

There is an F&D representative in your community. He 
represents a company that has specialized in “dishonesty 
insurance” since 1890. 

Call him. He will be glad to confer with you about any 
commercial, industrial, oF financial bonding problem... 
without obligation, of course. 

FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 


BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipevity AND Deposit coMPANY 
Baltimore Maryland 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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hac tr does for te Dp 


Saves, him time—!ess waiting |" 


transactions completed 5 much os 2 faster! 


Eliminates nuisance of passbook — 0 the need for 


duplicate deposit tickets. 


Increases his protection—regiteres receipt prove 


that bank received deposit for amount shown 


Increases his privacy —recelP ows ynt of only 
one depos! depositor s dentity 


to others If case of lost receipt 


’ 
’ 
STE 


Wins public goodwill—faster, better window 
service, with shorter lines and less lobby com 
gestion, marks bank os modern and progressive. 


Speeds internal work—faster flow of items to proot 
department, and faster cage balancing- 


- Increoses accuracy —depomor’s and bank's records 
ore in agreement. 


Increases protection—dePos tickets and journal 


kept by machine provide complete record of cage 
transactions. 





NATIONW! 
IDE MAIN 
TENANCE 
SERVICE 
o 


MACHINE SUPPLIES 


THE BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL TELLER’S MACHINE 


Proved in banks from coast to coast 


— now the fastest-growing service 
in the field! 


You'll win compliments from old customers. You'll 
win new customers. You'll receive widespread good- 
will and publicity for your alertness to new develop- 
ments and your use of modern methods! 

That’s been the experience of banks everywhere 
that have mechanized and improved their service 
with Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines. And 
their experience dates clear back to 1939, when this 


machine was quietly introduced and thoroughly 
tested under all operating conditions. 

Since then, this new service has swept the country 
on its own... so gratifying the public response, and 
so many the benefits to banks. Today, the list of 
enthusiastic users includes banks all over the country, 
and the demand is increasing every week! 

What would you like to know pt Bers this great new 
development? How the machine handles every type 
of transaction? How other banks have introduced 
this new service and gained widespread publicity 
and goodwill? Where you can see an actual installa- 
tion? Call your nearest Burroughs office for the 
answers to these and all your questions. 


What Users Say About This New Service 


Here are just a few of the many comments received from 
users of Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines. 


“ANOTHER STEP FORWARD IN BANKING... machines 
are doing a job for us . . . speeded up operation between 
teller and customer . . . enable us to move daily work to 
proof department faster.” 

CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 

(10th St. Office), Atlanta, Ga. 

“CUSTOMERS RECEIVE BETTER, FASTER SERVICE... 
stationery cost reduced . . . depositors appreciate the faster 
service, the neatness and accuracy and the official machine-» 
validated receipt.” 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, Seattle, Wash. 
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“SUPPLIED ANSWER TO CONGESTED LOBBY... 
faster service .. . an added feature was a substantial decrease 
in tellers’ cash differences.” 

NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, Tacoma 


“NO DIFFICULTY IN CHANGE-OVER .. . feel this is 
most constructive advance in bank mechanical equipment 
in recent years . . . differences more easily located.” 
NIAGARA NATIONAL BANK, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“TELLERS ASSISTED IN BALANCING ... change-over to 
machines and discontinuance of passbooks made with 
virtually no difficult . customers very well pleased .. . 
lobby lines disposed of 20% to 30% faster.” 
STATE NATIONAL BANK, El Paso, Texas 


F BURROUGHSVILLE 


ect TO PAYMENT 


THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


This sample deposit receipt shows the information given to 
both the customer and the bank. Once the amount is set up, 
all information is printed automatically on the receipt, and the 
amount cannot be changed until duplicated on the bank’s 
records. In a matter of seconds, any type of transaction can 
be handled on the machine. Cash-in and cash-out totals 
accumulate automatically and are available whenever wanted. 


Burroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 





Adequate Salaries Help 
Prevent Defalcations 


One of the most common causes 
of defalcations is that of living be- 
yond one’s means. There is the case 
of Ann Smith, a bachelor girl and 
trusted employee of the bank for 
33 years. She was a general book- 
keeper, earning $2,700 a year and, 
despite regular examinations, was 
able to manipulate the records so 
as to conceal the defalcation which 
built up to approximately $150,000. 

While she was absent on her first 
vacation in years, a discrepancy 
showed up which led to the dis- 
covery. Why had she taken the 
money? Over a period of five years, 
she had spent $26,000 in one ob- 
scure tavern. About 7,500 had gone 
for taxicab fares and tips. She 
bought perfume and luxury items 
for her friends totaling some $16,- 
000. The money was all gone. 


Such losses are closely akin to 
those where the employee’s income 
may have been found to be insuffi- 
cient for him to maintain himself 
at the accepted scale. Edward 
Smith, age 45, a teller, was found 
to have embezzled $41,000 over a 
period of ten years and all of it 
went to the aid of his family. The 
judge in that case refused to send 
him to jail when he learned that 
Edward was being paid a salary of 
only $100 a month. 

Hugh McCulloch, the first Comp- 
troller of Currency, in his letter to 
all national banks back in 1863 or 
64 included this advice: 


“Pay your officers such salaries 
as will enable them to live com- 
fortably and respectably without 
stealing; and require of them their 
entire services. If any officer lives 
beyond his income, dismiss him; 
even if his excess on expenditures 
can be explained consistently with 
his integrity, still dismiss him, Ex- 
travagance, if not a crime, very 
naturally leads to crime. A man 
cannot be a safe officer of a bank 
who spends more than he earns.” 


The advice is still good. It is well 


for a bank to not only see that its. 


own budget is in balance but to 
also encourage its employees to 
balance their individual budgets. 
Some banks, I understand, actually 
check on their employee’s finances. 
Many have found it advisable to at 
least offer the benefit of their con- 
sultation and advice to their em- 
ployees and to assist in any neces- 
sary loans.—W. J. Nichols, execu- 
tive secretary, Standard Accident 
Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Answers to Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 50 


a. or b. It is a good thing for 

young people to be interested 
in bank accounts for themselves, 
and it would be wise to explain how 
a minor may have a savings account 
to every young person interested. 


a. Banks commonly invest 
funds in loans and bonds. They 
do not invest in stocks. 


ey a. It is quite common for boys 

and girls in 4-H clubs to bor- 
row money to purchase a pig or a 
calf, but it is always necessary for 
a parent or a guarantor to sign the 
note with him. A guarantor may be 
any person satisfactory to the bank. 
That means a person that the bank 
knows would pay the loan.if the 
young person could not pay. The 
experience of banks with this type 
of loan however is that the loans 
are always paid by the boy or girl 
who borrowed the money. 


c. It should be made clear that 

a bank does not loan a specific 
deposit. It rather lends a portion of 
its entire assets. In one way, it is 
well to think of the bank lending 
its own credit standing rather than 
the money belonging to a depositor. 
The bank as a corporation guaran- 
tees to return money to the deposi- 
tor, according to his demand and the 
rules of the bank. 


b. It is important for anyone to 


understand that when security 
has been sold to repay loans, the 
owner of the security always gets 
what is not necessary to repay the 
bank what is due it. It should also 
be emphasized that it is not often 
that a bank has to foreclose a 
mortgage. Most mortgage loans are 
paid when due. 


a. It has been found that the 

best way to explain service 
charges is to state that they are 
needed to pay the cost of doing the 
necessary bookkeeping for the cus- 
tomer and protecting his funds. 


wa c. In answering a question like 

this it should be explained that 
the bank pays the insurance pre- 
mium for this deposit insurance 
which protects every depositor up 
to $5,000 (unless your bank assesses 
the premium against each deposi- 
tor). 


b. It is important that all people 
interested in  banks_ should 
know that banks are always insured 


to take care of possible loss. Insur- 
ance protects the bank against 
losses due to dishonest employees, 
or robbery or holdup. There is no 
insurance, however, against losses 
on loans, but losses on loans are al- 
ways very small. 


ft) a. Not every bank is examined 

by a national bank examiner. 
Most of them are members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and examiners for FDIC are 
federal employees. Members of the 
Federal Reserve System are exam- 
ined by Federal Reserve examiners, 
so the national government provides 
examination and deposit insurance. 


c. It is important to understand 
the blanket bond which is car- 
ried by practically every bank in 
the country. This protects the bank 
against loss that might occur if a 
dishonest person is employed. 


b. It is quite common for a per- 

son working in a bank to be 
advanced as he improves in his 
work from one job to another until 
eventually, he may become an offi- 
cer. 


a. It might be well to empha- 

size that checks sent by mail 
are completely insured. They are 
sent by insured mail. 


c. If you are answering this 
question for a young person, it 
would of course be better to go into 
more detail and explain that the 
directors decide when and how 
much of the bank’s earnings are to 
be distributed to the stockholders. 
However, even though the profits 
are not distributed, they belong to 
the stockholders and are subject to 
distribution at some time. 


b. It is not very common for a 

minor to have a checking ac- 
count, however it would be possible 
if a legal guardian or parent is co- 
owner of the account. 


i] «a. There have been only a few 

cases in which banks have 
made use of this requirement of 60- 
days notice. 


fa ¢: 
i. 


c. It might be well to illustrate 
this answer with the actual rate 
in your bank. 


Hy °. 
a ». 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING... Hundreds of bankers value the 
completeness of our Field Warehouse Service... our expe- 
rience, responsibility and long record of valid bailment... 
they like the frequent physical inventories, streamlined in- 
ventory records, and monthly stock and value reports that 
save their banks expensive detail. Our Field Warehouse 
- Service is demonstrably the best and the most economical 


* you can secure. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. + 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3,N.Y. + Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2,N.C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. » Construction Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. + 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First Natt. 

Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Keystone Bidg., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. + 301 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. 
Hills Bidg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 





New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Recapitulation Of 273 Ideas Published 
Since January, 1947 


Here are republished the 273 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 
are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Supervision Is Not Based On 
Arbitrary Rules And Regulations 
On Page 68, February, 1947 issue 
A STUDY OF MANAGEMENT IS 
THE IMPORTANT ELEMENT 
IN SUPERVISION 


1. We in this Department have seen 
a large number of bank failures, result- 
ing from a wide variety of causes; but 
we have never seen one that could have 
been prevented by a regulatory cdéde. 

2. This Department can honestly claim 
eredit for saving a number of banks 
down through the years; but not in a 
single instance was it accomplished by 
regulatory interference on our part. 

3. We long ago came to the conelusion 
that the success or failure of a bank 
will be determined almost entirely by 
the quality of its management. 

4. Internal management is paramount 
to all other factors in determining the 
destiny of any bank. 

5. Good banks operate under self-im- 
posed rules and regulations, some of 
which are much stricter than any super- 
visory authority would think of imposing 

6. Such regulations grow out of the 
experiences of a particular bank. From 
such natural and logical origins, they 
develop into an unwritten code under 
which the staff is trained to become 
officers and directors. To that bank, they 
are necessary and beneficial, and yet to 
another, they might be unnecessary and 
even harmful. 


AUDITS 


Depositors Willingly Help To 
Audit Our Savings Department 
On Page 74, February, 1947 issue 
THE AUDIT ROUTINE 

1. Total balances are proved against 
the general ledger entry. 

2. Verification of individual balances 
are made by mail or by personal contact 
(in a few special cases). 

3. Accounts over $1,000 and _ those 
with withdrawals at infrequent inter- 
vals are verified most often. 

4. A separate Post Office box is used 
for replies to the requests for balance 
verification. 

5. A special letter is sent to all ac- 
counts closed out since the previous 
audit. 
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6. Interest credited is verified as to 
amount. 

7. Interest charged to expense account 
is verified. 

8. A separate control is set up for 
dormant accounts. 

9. Window posting of passbooks and 
ledger sheets affords added protection. 


CHECK FORMS 


Amounts Read Accurately 
When ‘‘Cents’’ Is Spelled Out 
On Page 64, February, 1947 issue 
THREE BENEFITS FROM THIS 
CHECK ARRANGEMENT 


1. If there is any doubt about the nu- 
meral amount, the lister sees the amount 
of cents on the line below and quickly 
identifies the whole amount. 

2. Other items often confused with the 
amount, are moved away from the nu- 
meral amount. 

3. Customers quickly learn to put the 
number of cents in the right place. 


CORRESPONDENT BANKING 


We Get Many Benefits From— 
1. Federal Reserve Membership 
2. Correspondent Bank Services 
On Page 269, June, 1947 issue 
NINE BENEFITS FROM FEDERAL 
RESERVE MEMBERSHIP 


1. Curreney or coin is shipped on re- 
quest by the Fed at no cost to the 
member. 

2. Surplus money may be shipped to 
the Fed at no cost for transportation or 
insurance. 

3. Checks on par banks are collected 
free. 

4. Securities are stored free. 

5. Experts on banking technique are 


. loaned to members on request. 


6. Membership creates prestige for the 
bank, 

7. Federal Reserve examinations are 
unusually helpful. The examiners’ sug- 
gestions are always sound and for the 
good of our bank. 

8. Free consultation with officers of 
any Reserve Bank is stimulating and 
beneficial. 

9. Our directors read the reports of 
the Fed examiners carefully and readily 
follow the constructive suggestions they 
contain. 


Ten Services Rendered Free 
To Federal Reserve Member Banks 
On Page 170, April, 1947 issue 
THE TEN SERVICES AVAILABLE 
TO MEMBERS 


1. Money is loaned to members on any 
acceptable collateral. 

2. Curreney and coin are supplied to 
members postage and insurance free. 

3. Checks on par banks are collected 
without charge. 

4. Non-cash items are collected. 

5. Funds are transferred by telegraph. 

6. The safekeeping of securities is 
without charge. 

7. Securities are purchased or sold for 
members. 

8. Information is supplied on business 
and banking subjects. 

9. Member bank officers may consult 
Federal officers on any subject. 

10. Federal examiners make helpful 
examinations. 


NINE OF THE MANY BENEFICIAL 
SERYICES OF CITY 
CORRESPONDENTS 


1. Conferences with experts in the city 
banks have frequently resulted in valu- 
able new techniques being adopted. 

2. Any advice asked for is always 
freely given. 

3. Credit and other 
quickly supplied. 

4. We can talk any time with an ex- 
perienced officer who understands our 
need and is fully sympathetic with our 
problems. 

5. We get complete advice on all 
phases of investment—advice that has 
proved to be correct. 

6. Securities are promptly purchased 
on our request. 

7. Special reports on any important 
subject are promptly supplied. 

8. We meet other bankers through our 
correspondent for it holds conferences 
on timely topics from time to time. 

9. The personal contacts with the of- 
ficers of our correspondents in my bank 
and in the city bank are always inspir- 
ing. 


information is 


DELAYED RETURN OF 
DISHONORED ITEMS 


Laws Do Not Prevent Delayed 
Return Of Dishonored Items 
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On Page 121, March, 1947 issue 
CLEARING HOUSE RULES CONTROL 
RETURN OF DISHONORED ITEMS 


1. Most Clearing Houses have now | 


changed their rules to permit return of 
items on following day. 

2. Twenty-one states have special laws 
allowing return within 24 hours. 

3. Other states operate under the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act which allows 
returns the day following receipt. 


22 More Clearing Houses Return Items 
The Following Day 
On Page 220, May, 1947 issue 
Only 100 Clearing Houses out of 343 
still require all dishonored items to be 
returned the day received. 


INVESTMENTS 


A Tailor-made Policy Yields 
12% On Total Invested Capital 


This bank has a policy for investing 
funds which keeps the right amount 
in the right type of security to pro- 
vide safety and the best possible 
rate of income. 
On Page 186, April, 1947 isaue 
QUALITY ELEMENTS OF 
INVESTMENTS IN ORDER 
OF IMPORTANCE 


1. Safety of principal 
2. Maturity date 
3. Rate of return 
4. Marketability 
PERCENTAGES FOR DISPOSITION 
OF ASSETS 
Governments 
Municipals 
Other Bonds (including 
Federal Land Bank) 
Local Loans 
Cash and other assets........ 14.4% 
Total resources 


LEGAL 


Indorsement And Negotiation 
1. What The Law Says 
2. What It Means 
On Page 13, January, 1947 issue 
FIVE KINDS OF LEGAL 
INDORSEMENTS 

1. Blank—It specifies no. indorsee (a 
person to whom the instrument is trans- 
ferred), and anyone in possession of it 
may successfully claim ownership. It con- 
sists of nothing but the signature of the 
indorser. This is the most common form 
of indorsement. 

2. Special—It names the indorsee (a 
person to whom the instrument is trans- 
ferred), and no one but that person can 
successfully claim ownership. The in- 
dorsement of the payee is preceeded by 
‘*Pay to the order of John Brown.’’ 

3. Restrictive—It names the only per- 
son to whom the check is to be paid and 
that person cannot transfer ownership 
to someone else. (This does not prevent 
a bank from collecting the cheek for the 
indorsee however). It might read: ‘‘ Pay 
only to Horace Mann—John Brown.’’ It 
omits the words ‘‘the order of.’’ This is 
a good form of indorsement for cus- 
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PRESCRIPTION 
FOR SICK-LOOKING 
ENDORSEMENTS~, 


URE cure for messy, illegible checks like the one 
reproduced above is Endorsograph. This all- 
purpose check-endorsing machine gives you positioned 
endorsements—clear, sharp, easy to read. It’s fast, too, 
yet there is no skipping of checks or double printing. 
Endorsograph is the only machine of its type that 
can be used for straight endorsing or cancelling; in 
conjunction with listing or posting machines; or in 
combination with check microfilming. Learn how it 
can make your endorsements legible . . . and cut costs 
by speeding up your handling of checks. Call your CC 
specialist for a demonstration. 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 
For further information concerning the 
many exclusive advantages of the En- 
dorsograph, write for Endorsograph 
folder. Address Dept. BM-77. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


JMMERCTAI 
AWARD XAT RE ENDORSOGRAPH DIVISION 


a @) © 5 276) 222 Leh Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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tomers to use when sending checks for 
deposit through the mail. The indorse- 
ment might read: ‘‘Pay only First Na- 
tional Bank of Erie, George B. Swan.’’ 

4. Qualified—The indorsee is named 
and the words ‘‘without recourse’’ are 
added. This relieves the indorser of lia- 
bility if the check is not ultimately paid 
by the maker. Such an indorsement 
would read: ‘‘Pay to the order of John 
Smith without recourse—Joe Brown.’’ 
John Smith would have recourse only to 
the maker. It is proper for a bank to 
take a check with a qualified indorse- 
ment for collection. 

5. Conditional—The check is made 
payable only under a named condition. 
Such an indorsement might read: ‘‘ Pay 
to Grace Storm if she is still single on 
her 21st birthday.’’ Such a check should 
be taken with caution. An officer should 
find out whether the condition was met 
before the check is charged to the 
maker’s account. 


**Stop That Check!’’ 
On Page 119, March, 1947 issue 
A BANK’S LIABILITY IN 
STOP PAYMENTS 


1. Ten to 20 stop-payment orders are 
received each day by this bank. 

2. It is well-settled law that the 
drawer retains the right to stop payment 
on a check at any time before it is paid 
or certified. 

3. A bank is liable if it pays a check 
on which payment has been stopped. 

4, Some banks require all stop-pay- 
ment orders te be in writing (and this 
is the only safe way) and incorporate 
in this order words which release the 
bank from liability if the check is paid 
inadvertently or by accident. Courts have 
almost universally ruled that this does 
relieve the bank of liability if this con- 
sideration has been made known to the 
drawer who signed the order. 

5. A bank has no protection when the 
stop-payment order is given over the 
phone. 


Deposit Rules Posted In The Lobby 
1. Reduce Misunderstandings 


2. Give The Bank Legal Protection 
On Page 278, June, 1947 issue 
SIX STEPS IN THE PLAN TO 
INFORM DEPOSITORS 
1. Post existing rules in a conspicuous 
place in the lobby. 
2. Notify each depositor of the plan 
and inelude the rules in a statement 


folder or letter. 

3. Give all new customers a copy of 
the rules to take home when they open 
an account. 

4. Have a clause on signature cards 
referring to rules posted in the lobby 
as binding. 

5. Print the clause referring to posted 
rules on deposit tickets and in pass 
books. 

6. Spread the rules and changes in 
rules in the minutes of the Board of 
Directors. 


LOANS 
Quick Action On Loan Applications 


On Page 7, January, 1947 issue 
COMMENTS OF TEN BANK 
PRESIDENTS 


1. Officers should be capable of mak- 
ing loans and should have authority to 
give prompt answers. 

2. Our discount committee meets daily 
and five of our six directors are avail- 
able almost constantly for consultation. 

3. Only new borrowers have their ap- 
plications referred to the loan com- 
mittee. 

4. The officer phones members of the 
discount committee when an immediate 
answer is required. 

5. Any two directors may serve as a 
discount committee to pass on loans of 
any size. The president and one vice 
president are directors. 

6. Each officer decides on loans up to 
$5,000; two may pass on loans up to 
$10,000; three may O.K. loans up to 
$15,000. 

7. The loan committee is made up of 
seven directors and four other members 
including officers and clerks. 

8. The loan committee or a majority 
of the board members may pass on any 
loan. 

9. Senior officers may approve loans 
of any size. Junior officers get a senior 
officer’s approval on loans over $500. 

10. Any lending officer with the 
president may approve loans up to $100,- 
000. Loans over $100,000 must be ap- 
proved by the president and chairman 
or by the loan committee. 


Never A Re-possession On Farm 
Equipment Loans 
On Page 59, February, 1947 issue 
SIX PRINCIPLES OF SAFE AND 
PROFITABLE EQUIPMENT LOANS 
1. Modern farming provides more «p- 
portunities for bank loans. 





OUR BANK-OF-THE-MONTH 
Under Construction 
GAYLORD STATE SAVINGS BANK 
GAYLORD, MICHIGAN 


Norman E. Glasser, Cashier 


We invite your inquiry on our 
full list of completed banks. 


2. Most equipment costs enough lo 
require financing. 

3. Farmers earn more money with 
power equipment than they did with 
horses. 

4. Dealers refer loans to the bank 
whose officers take the time to visit 
with them. 

5. Machinery loans are safe loans be- 
cause farmers cannot afford to have the 
machines re-possessed. 

6. Farmers may well be encouraged to 
have a full line of power tools. 


Loans For 6 Months Or 40 Years Make 
Complete Farm Loan Service 
On Page 113, March, 1947 issue 
SEVEN TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL 
LOANS IN THIS LENDING 
PROGRAM 


1. Crop financing is seasonal—for 
whatever period the crop requires to 
reach harvest—this will vary from 90 
days to 12 months. 

2. Livestock financing is for the 
growth period involved. 

3. Range loans are primarily for op- 
erations, though in many instances, they 
include the purchase of additional cattle 
for pasture during the lush spring feed- 
ing season. 

4. Warehouse loans are usually for a 
relatively short period, enabling the 
grower to hold beyond the harvest period 
in anticipation of a better market. 

5. Machinery and equipment loans for 
farms will run from 6 to 24 months, 
amortized in accordance with the bor- 
rowers’ harvesting or selling periods. 

6. Farm and ranch improvement loans 
are usually made under FHA-Title I and 
may cover a period up to three years, 
and in some instances, properly quali- 
fied, up to seven years. 

7. Real Estate loans on farm or range 
lands for 10 to 40 years. These usually 
average near to 20 years. 


Owners Of Well-Insulated Homes Pay 
Off The Mortgage More Quickly 

On Page 126, March, 1947 issue 

ADVANTAGES TO THE BANK IN 

LENDING ON INSULATED HOMES 

1. The fuel savings make it easier for 
borrowers to make monthly payments 
promptly. , 

2. Rock wool insulation prevents de- 
structive fire losses. 

3. The prospects of any fire loss are 
greatly reduced. 

t. The insulated home is a better credit 
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risk and much easier to sell if a sale be- 
comes necessary. 


ADVANTAGES OF INSULATION TO 
THE BORROWER 


1. From 24% to 36% of fuel is saved. 

2. The return on investment is more 
than if the money spent for insulation 
were loaned at 4%. 

3. Smaller heating units may be used 
in well-insulated homes. 

4. Rock wool insulation prevents de- 
structive fire losses. 

5. Fires are less likely to start be- 
cause furnaces need not be ‘‘forced.’’ 

6. Short circuits in walls seldom start 
fires because the insulation is not in- 
flammable. 

7. Redecorating will be needed less 
often. 


82 G. I. Loans In This Three-Million 
Dollar Bank—And Not One Delinquency 
On Page 188, April, 1947 issue 
FOUR POINTS IN THE G. I. 
LOAN PLAN 


1. Letters offering help and advice 
were written to all returning G. I’s. 

2. A veteran of World War II was 
employed as assistant cashier and 
handled all G. I. applications. 

3. Eighty-two loans totaling $185,000 
and representing 18.5% of all loans, 
were made to veterans. 

4. If a loan was unsound, an effort 
was made to advise the applicant in a 
helpful way. 


Installment Loan Technique Makes 
Profitable Small Business Loans 
On Paye 169, April, 1947 issue 
EIGHT POINTS TO CONSIDER IN 
MAKING LOANS TO SMALL 
BUSINESS 

1. 733%.% of active business firms had 
a tangible net worth of only $5,000 or 
less in 1942. 

2. 414%4% had a net worth of under 
$1,000. 

3. The average commercial loan officer 
could not see justification for open-line 
credit to this type of borrower. 

4. However, a loan officer making in- 
stallment loans could make money for 
his bank by lending to this large field 
of small business. 

5. Higher rates are justified than are 
charged for larger commercial loans. 

6. This type of business loan offers a 
wide diversification and these loans are 
profitable. 

7. Too low interest for small business 
loans does not represent a sound policy. 

8. Low interest rates alone do not 
create volume. 


Loans On Livestock Projects Are 
One Hundred Per Cent Loans 

On Page 168, April, 1947 issue 

SEVEN POINTS IN THE LENDING 

TECHNIQUE 

1. Loans for the full purchase price 
are made to Future Farmers or 4-H Club 
project members. 

2. The notes are drawn for one year. 

3. Each note is signed by the Club 
member and his parent. 
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R CONSUMER CREDIT 


CAUTION: 


USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


Like a potent medicine, consumer credit can work 
wonders for the earning power of your invested funds. 


And like the medicine, this type of credit can be 


dangerous if used unwisely. 


If you are opening or rapidly expanding an instal- 
ment lending department, be sure you have the 


proper set of directions. 


A correspondent connection with Industrial means 
that you have at your fingertips all the information 
this bank has gained during 34 years of consumer 


credit experience. 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON 





4. A chattel mortgage on the animal 

purchased is the security. 
A recommendation of the member 

is required from the project supervisor. 

6. The supervisor visits the borrower 
periodically and reports to the bank. 

7. The loan officer visits the borrower 
once or twice a year. 


How We Determine Monthly Earnings 
On Installment Loans 
On Page 215, May, 1947 issue 
ONLY TWO STEPS NEEDED IN THIS 
MATURITY CONTROL SYSTEM 


1. Discount collected when loans are 
made is accumulated in an unearned 
discount account with controls for each 
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SALES EXEGUTIVE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 


Earning $6000.00 salary or 
more. If you are worth more, 
address long established 
corporation, at Room 619 
Guardian Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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month in which loans mature. Discount 
is thus segregated into controls accord- 
ing to the month in which the final loan 
payment is made, which is the same 
month the final inecrenient will be ac- 
erued to income. 


2. A portion of the balance on each 
control is transferred to ‘‘ installment 
loan income’’ monthly. 


Installment Loans On Furniture 
Profitable And Safe For Banks 
On Page 217, May, 1947 issue 
FIVE REASONS WHY FURNITURE 
LOANS ARE SOUND LOANS 

1. The installment account performs 
the same function for the furniture 
store that the charge account does for 
the department store. 

2. Unlike the automobile field, the 
original installment home goods contract 
does not conclude the relationship be- 
tween the store and the customer. 

3. More than 50% of the customers of 
retail furniture stores have used add-on 
privileges, and the dollar amount of add- 
on accounts is regularly 
single purchase accounts. 

4. With substantial down payment, ad- 
equate security does exist to make the 
risk moderate even though the accounts of 
any given store are among only low- 
income families, sold on liberal terms. 

5. The safety factor, from the stand- 
point of banker loans on home goods, lies 
in the fact that over a complete busi- 
ness cycle, the rate of failure among 
furniture stores, so-called, has been sub- 
stantially less than among appliance and 
other types of merchants. 
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We Make Extra Profit And Serve 
Customers Better By Lending On 
Field Warehouse Receipts 


On Page 209, May, 1947 issue 


POINTS TO CHECK BEFORE 
LENDING ON INVENTORY 


1. Are the goods such as can be readily 
marketed through a broker? 

2. Are the receipts issued by a recog- 
nized field warehouse company? 

3. Is the receipt issued by a properly 
designated officer of the field warehouse 
company ? 

4. Is the merchandise properly sepa- 
rated from other merchandise and the 
area labeled to show that the goods are 
pledged? 

5. Has a bona fide lease been made to 
the warehouse company? 

6. Has the borrower good title to the 
goods? 

7. Is the market for similar goods 
steady, advancing, or declining? 


FOUR BENEFITS FROM FIELD 
WAREHOUSE LOANS 


1. A higher interest rate can be levied 
on a field warehouse loan than on open 
line credit. 

2. The collateral can be converted into 
cash by merely turning it ovér to a 
broker who handles such commodities. 

3. Customers can be helped who could 
not borrow otherwise. 

4. Much larger inventories can be ecar- 
ried when necessary and this feature 
often enables a firm to make much more 
profit. 


Good Loans Available On Refrigerated 
Showcases 
On Page 271, June, 1947 issue 
FOUR IMPORTANT CONSIDER- 
ATIONS IN MAKING 
REFRIGERATION LOANS 


1. Refrigeration equipment has long 
life, pays for itself in preventing food 
spoilage, and is necessary to alert and 
modern merchandising. For that reason, 
it is safe to finance. 








70 the Oumer's Equity Protected 7 
“ 


The mortgagee’s interest may not be affected burt, in these 
days of rising construction costs, amounts of insurance 
should’ be checked, and increased, if necessary, to cover 
today’s values and the owner’s equity in a_ property. 


It’s good business to call these facts to the attention of 
the property owners you serve - now! 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford, 15, Conn. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Providence 3, R. I. 


The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Wichita 2, Kansas 


Minneapolis F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 
Montreal 1, Canada 












2. Some items of equipment are now 
necessary in restaurants, hotels, hospi- 
tals, factories, and many other places. 
Therefore, no one plan of financing of 
this refrigerating equipment will fit the 
needs of all buyers. 

3. The results of past experience indi- 
cate that it is safe to let the retail buyer 
purchase on terms of 25% down, if it is 
cash, 30% down, if it is a trade-in, and 
monthly payments up to 24 months. 

4. We have found it safe and practical 
to have a meter installed on the case to 
receive daily installments to repay the 
loan. 


The Reserve Method For Loan Losses 
Is A More Scientific Approach To 
Better Banking And Accounting 

On Page 265, June, 1947 issue 
THREE WAYS TO DEDUCT LOAN 
LOSSES FROM INCOME FOR 
TAX PURPOSES 


1. Losses are deducted at the direction 
of supervisory authority. 

2. Losses are deducted in the years in 
which the loans become worthless. 

3. A reserve is provided to which losses 
are charged—a reasonable amount is 
added to this reserve each year. 


FOUR BASIC PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH THE RESERVE METHOD 
IS BASED 


1, The fundamental characteristic of 
banking places emphasis, not so much on 
past experience, as on prospective future 
conditions. 

2. The past experience of banking 
shows that losses vary as does the busi- 
ness cycle. 

3. Loans which were ‘‘good’’ when 
made in good times have become ‘‘slow’’ 
or ‘‘doubtful’’ in bad times. 

4, The reserve method has the effect 
of leveling charge offs so that no serious 
shock will occur when bad times come. 


How To Collect Installment Payments 

More Promptly—And More Cheaply 
On Page 21, January, 1947 tiesue 

EIGHT SUGGESTIONS FOR 
COLLECTING INSTALLMENT 
PAYMENTS 

1. Diversify the types of past-due no- 
tices so that borrowers will not easily 
recognize them in mailing envelopes. 

2. Use not only white envelopes, but 
for follow-up and final notices, “use 
colored envelopes. 

3. Keep away from labeling notices 
‘*First,’’ ‘*Second,’’ and so on, but 
title them ‘‘Reminder,’’ ‘‘Important,’’ 
‘¢Final.’’ 

4, Educate borrowers from the start 
to pay on due date. 

5. Mail notices on the due date or a 
day after. 

6. Have a weekly inspection of the 
loan portfolio. 

7. Use collection material that saves 
time in the preparation of notices and 
postage costs. 

8. Include a self-addressed return en- 
velope to make it easier for the bor- 
rower to pay by mail if inconvenient 
for him to do so in person. 
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OPERATION 


1. Deposit Proving 
2. Commercial Posting 
3. Savings Posting 
—All Done On One Machine 
On Page 180, April, 1947 issue 
ELEVEN POINTS IN THIS 
MACHINE-ECONOMY SYSTEM 

1. All commercial posting is completed 
in a single run from 9 A. M. to lunch 
time. 

2. All posting to 2,200 accounts is 
done on one machine. 

3. As much work is done on one ma- 
chine as would ordinarily require two. 

4. Corrections are easy to make. 

5. The ledger sheets are not offset in 
advance of posting but machine posting 
is completed in just as short a time as 
if they were. 

6. Semi-annual interest credits on sav- 
ings are posted on the same machine. 

7. It requires only three hours and a 
quarter to post one book of about 1,200 
savings accounts. 

8. The same machine has a tape with 
which deposits are proved. 

9. One operator proves all deposits, 
even on peak days. 

10. A supplementary proof is main- 
tained to which the totals of individual 
proof tapes are transferred. 

11. A customer’s error'is adjusted by 
a duplicate advice: one copy goes to cus- 
tomer, the other is filed with checks or 
deposits. 


Bookkeeping Errors Reduced 35% By 
A Department Contest 

On Page 274, June, 1947 issue 

SEVEN OF THE MOST SERIOUS 

BOOKKEEPING ERRORS 

1. Debits posted to wrong account. 

2. Credits posted to wrong account. 

3. Checks paid over stop-payment 
order. 

4. Posting of checks drawn on other 
banks. 

5. Payment of drafts without proper 
authorization. 

6. Payment of collection items with- 
out proper authorization. 

7. Dropping balances incorrectly. 


SEVEN BENEFITS FROM THIS 
DEPARTMENT CONTEST 

1. Bookkeeping errors reduced 35%. 
2. Customer complaints about state- 
ments reduced 35%. 

3. Work of running down the cause of 
errors greatly reduced. 

4. Service to customers improved. 

5. Public relations improved. 

6. Bookkeepers were made error-con- 
sc1ous, 

7. Bookkeepers more receptive to sug- 
gestions for improved work. 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel Training Made Easy 
By An Operations Manual 
On Page 18, January, 1947 issue 
FIVE BENEFITS FROM THE USE OF 
AN OPERATIONS MANUAL 


1. The manual becomes an authorita- 
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MINIMIZING THE RISK 
on COMMODITY LOANS... 


HE UNCERTAINTY of price trends con- 


stitutes a major problem in making com- 


modity loans. It is, however, a problem that 


can be solved by intelligent use of the futures 


market—as insurance. 


Commodities alone are subject to wide fluctu- 


ation in value — commodities protected by 
futures contracts, on the other hand, offer a 
stable platform for bank loans. Our Commod- 
ity Department is thoroughly familiar with 
hedging operations for this purpose and will 
be pleased to help you and your customers 
obtain this necessary protection. 


Our revised booklet, “COMMODITIES”, 
fully explains the futures market and tells 
how it may be made to serve you. We'll be glad 


to send you a copy. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MERrritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 92 Cities 








tive standard of approved practice. 

2. It aids in supervision by manage- 
ment. 

3. It aids in training new employees. 

4. It aids the auditing division in the 
audit of jobs and transactions. 

5. It aids the methods review division 
in the execution of programs for im- 
provement in organization and practice. 


Why And How Small Banks May 
Benefit From A Pension Retirement Plan 


On Page 10, January, 1947 iseue 
BENEFITS FROM A FORMAL 


RETIREMENT FUND 
1. No special appropriation need be 
made when a employee retires—the fund 
pays the benefits. 
2. Employees are not likely to leave 


for work in another place that has no 
pension plan (if your plan has been kept 
before him). 

3. Federal tax laws encourage the 
establishment of retirement plans—con- 
tributions of the bank are deductible. 

4, The lack of a pension plan may block 
the replacement of old inefficient work- 
ers with younger employees. 

5. Younger employees recognize the 
plan as a means of systematic saving. 

6. All employees have a feeling of 
security for the future when the retire- 
ment plan is explained to them. 


Loyalty, Spirit, And Co-operation 
Fostered By These Personnel Functions 
On Page 61, February, 1947 issue 
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PERSONNEL COUNSELING 
PROVIDES: 
1. An outlet for employees’ feelings; 
2. Advice for employees; 
3. A source of information for the 
bank management as to friction existing 
within the bank. 


FIVE BENEFITS FROM THE PLAN 

SUGGESTED IN THIS ARTICLE 

1. Physical examinations permit you 
to employ only healthy employees and 
make possible reduced sick payments— 
and even of greater importance, reduce 
the work hours lost through time off for 
sickness. 

2. Group health insurance provides a 
benefit for employees that most com- 
panies offer and helps to prevent person- 
nel turnover. 

3. Personnel counseling makes it pos- 
sible for employees to ‘‘get things off 
their chest’’ and be better workers on 
the job. 

4. Personnel counseling gives bank of- 
ficials an opportunity to uncover and 
correct friction that may exist within 
the bank. 

5. A recreation program, employees’ 
club, and a place to rest and eat lunch 
build morale and make employees feel 
they want to do their best for your 
bank. 


NINE EMPLOYEE SERVICES 
AND BENEFITS 
1. Health insurance 
2. Sick benefit plans 
3. Pension and retirement plans 

















































































































































































































































Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 



































The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 
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4, Financial aid and advice 

5. Food services 

6. Recreation and welfare programs 
7. Personnel counseling 

8. Suggestions system 

9. Employee publications 


These Training Procedure Outlines 
Encourage Employees To Do 
Better Work 
On Page 116, March, 1947 issue 
MAIN POINTS IN THIS PROGRAM 


1. We plan to use girls on strictly 
routine jobs, such as proof department 
work and bookkeeping. 

2. Boys will be trained in proof and 
bookkeeping work as a background for 
other work and not as a permanent 
position. 

3. Boys will spend three years in train- 
ing in routine work; another three will 
prepare them for teller work. 

4, All training programs include sup- 
plementary studies outside the bank in 
the American Institute of Banking. 

5. A specific outline of the training 
and the work for each type of job is 
handed in writing to an applicant who 
is hired to do a certain job. 

6. All bookkeepers are required to take 
a course in banking fundamentals, one 
in negotiable instruments, and one in 
commercial law. 


An Achievement Report System 
Helped Develop Capable Employees 
On Page 116, April, 1947 issue 
SEVEN BENEFITS OF THE 
ACHIEVEMENT REPORT SYSTEM 


1. It brought about a discussion every 
three months between the employee and 
his supervisor about the staff member’s 
performance. 

2. It advised management in writing 
what the supervisor thought of the 
worker, and put commendations and 
criticisms in specific terms. 

3. It gave the supervisor a pattern 
which allowed him to think in terms of 
a whole employee instead of magnifying 
one or two outstanding points. 

4. It provided an opportunity for the 
supervisor to cover all factors and tell 
the staff member his good points, his 
mediocre points, his weak points, and to 
make specific recommendations as to how 
his performance could be improved by 
the time his achievement report would 
come up for rating again. 

5. It provided .the staff member with 
an opportunity to state his side of the 
ease when he disagreed with the super- 
visor on any specific points. 

6. It provided the superisor with an 
opportunity to bring up little matters 
that might have appeared to be a nag- 
ging attitude had each one been men- 
tioned every time it occurred. It helped 
to eliminate them before they became 
a disciplinary problem. ; 

7. It made for a better relationship 
between supervisors and staff members. 


A Tested Plan For Training Supervisors 
On Page 236, May, 1947 issue 

FIVE FUNDAMENTALS TO BE 
PRACTICED BY SUPERVISORS 








1. Let each person know how he is 
getting along. 

2. Give credit when due. 

3. Tell people in advance 
changes that will affect them. 

4. Make the best use of each person’s 
ability. 

5. Treat people as individuals. 


about 


1. Wage Administration 
2. Employee And Supervisor Training 


These Important Jobs Made Easy 
On Page 212, May, 1947 issue 
THE FOUR STEPS IN JOB 
INSTRUCTION 

1. PREPARATION — List the key 
points of the job, assembling all mate- 
rials needed. Provide a written set of 
instructions. 

2. PRESENTATION — Instruct in a 
way that arouses the interest of the em- 
ployee. Explain the importance of the 
work; minimize the difficulties; urge the 
learner to ask questions. 

3. PERFORMANCE—Demonstrate the 
work—slowly. Explain the reason for 
each motion. 

4. FOLLOW-UP—Check the beginner 
at frequent intervals for quantity and 
quality of work. Review the various 
factors when necessary. 

Conferences And Departmental Meetings 


—How To Make Them Most Effective 
On Page 165, April, 1947 issue 
FIVE PRINCIPLES FOR 
CONTRIBUTING YOUR SHARE 
IN MEETINGS 


Principle One: Be Purposeful! 
1. Make a decision. 
2. Ask for action. 
3. Ask for votes. 


Principle Two: Be Prepared! 
1. Know what you are talking about. 
2. Be reasonable in your thinking. 
3. Be tactful in your manner. 
4. Be sincere. 


Principle Three: Be Relevant! 

. What is being considered? 

. What are the issues? 

. Where is the burden of proof? 
Does what I have to say bear upon 
the issue? 


Pwr 


Principle Four: Be Brief! 
Use the ‘‘speech sprint technique.’’ 


Principle Five: Be Orderly! 


1. Be calm, tactful, courteous. 


2. Give the other fellow a chance to 


talk. 
3. Follow the rules and regulations of 
the group. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


A Three-Cent Check Charge 
1. Replaces Exchange 
2. Reduces Work 
3. Provides Income 
4. Pleases Customers 


On Page 80, February, 1947 issue 
SIX REASONS FOR A SIMPLE 
CHARGE 
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1. Simplicity to the customer. 
2. Simplicity of application for the 
bank. 
3. No charge slips necessary. 
4. No accumulation of month-end work. 
5. No analysis of accounts. 
. No earnings credit. 


A Simple Plan For Eliminating 
Earnings Credit Work 

On Page 120, March, 1947 issue 

In one of our cities are two large 
banks only two blocks apart. In one, 50 
people are employed in a perpetual anal- 
ysis of accounts by a long form schedule 
containing 25 items. The other bank 
follows the plan described here, saves 
itself most of the cost of complete anal- 
ysis, favors its large depositors, and still 
collects sufficient income to satisfy its 
needs. The objective in both banks is the 
same—but the methods of reaching the 
objective are, in one case, costly, and, in 
the other case, economical. 


A Short Way To Get The Average 
Balance—We Think It’s A Fair Average 


On Page 218, May, 1947 issue 
A SHORT WAY TO A FAIR AVERAGE 


Add high balance for the month and 
the low balance for the month and 
divide by two; the result will be the 
average balance. 


TELLERS 


How I Caught A Forger 
On Page 286, June, 1947 issue 
SIGNATURES TO BE QUESTIONED 
1. Those written in an unsteady hand. 
2. Indorsements in the same handwrit- 
ing as that on the face of the check— 
but a name different from the maker. 
3. Signatures different from those on 
signature cards. 


THE SEVEN STEPS IN CAPTURING 
THE FORGER. 


1. The signature was compared with 
the signature card. 

2. The indorsement was examined. 

3. The person at the window was told 
to wait until the customer’s balance 
eould be checked. 

4, The check was taken to an officer. 

5. The guard on the floor was asked to 
watch the woman at the window. 

6. The officer called the depositor who 
said he had not written such a check. 

7. The guard took the forger into 
custody. 


64 IDEAS IN SHORT ARTICLES 
January to July, 1947 


1. We Control Inactive Accounts, 
page 9, January. 

2. Advertise To Present Customers, 
page 11, January. 

3. Servicemen Set Pace In Repaying 
Obligations, page 26, January. 

4. Deposits Handled In 20% Less 
Time, page 43, January. 

5. Trouble May Result When A De- 
tail Is Overlooked, page 63, February. 

6. Here’s An Easy Way To Settle 
The Matter Of Earnings Credit, page 
63, February. 


7. How To Cut Teller Costs, page 65, 
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MELTING SCRAP LEAD from discarded telephone cable. It is smelted and refined at a 
Western Electric plant. The lead ingots will return to service as new cable sheathing. 


Hes 
The salvaging of worn-out equip- 
ment has always been important in 


the telephone business. It’s more 
important than ever right now. 


For it isn’t just so many pounds or 
tons of lead and copper and zinc 
and steel that come out of it. It’s 


telephone service. 


Every bit of recovered material 
helps to relieve shortages and en- 
ables us to build more of the tele- 
phone equipment we urgently need. 


February. 

8. One Weakness Of Single Posting, 
page 70, February. 

9. To Help Merchants Reduce Check 
Losses, page 70, February. 

10. Misinterpreted Contracts Lead To 
Unauthorized Safe Deposit Access, page 
78, February. 

11. Farm Department Multiplies Loans, 
page 84, February. 

12. All Credit Losses Charged Against 
A Special Reserve, page 85, February. 

13. 6% On Loans Has Been Main- 


‘ kin g up Telephone Seng 


That means better, quicker service 
for everyone. It also brings tele- 
phone service nearer to those who 
may have been waiting for a long 
time. 


So salvaging is more than salvag- 
ing these days. 


It’s the voice of a friend. A hurry- 
call to the doctor. A visit with 
someone in a distant city. Some- 
body’s link with everything and 
everybody, everywhere. 










tained, page 85, February. 

14. Some Statements Mailed Every 
Day, page 88, February. 

15. Keys Should Not Be Left In Safe 
Deposit Boxes, page 89, February. 

16. New Lending Technique Needed 
To Fit Times, page 89, February. 

17. How We Reduce Errors On De- 
posit Tickets, page 123, March. 

18. Trucking Industry Supplies Op- 
portunities For Bank Loans, page 133, 
March. 


(Continued on page 351) 
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Respirator Chair Cushion 
Conserves Workers’ Energy 


For increased seating comfort 
and consequent conservation of en- 
ergy, the L. M. Bickett Co. offers its 
well known respirator chair cush- 
ion with novel method of forced 
ventilation. 

Made for all year use, but partic- 
ularly appreciated during the warm 
summer months, the sponge rubber 
Respirator helps the user to main- 
tain top efficiency in his work by 
keeping him comfortably seated at 
all times. This seeming secret is 
achieved through the special con- 
struction of the cushion which pro- 
vides the proper degree of support 
for the body without placing strain 
on the pelvic and hip bones. 

The compression and expansion 
of cups molded in the cushion 
serves to produce a forced ventila- 
tion. It is this feature which enables 
the manufacturers to eliminate the 
heat retaining and insulating quali- 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


ties of the highly desirable sponge 
rubber base. 

Approximately 120 such bell- 
shaped cups, large at the bottom 


and small at the top, extend 
through the cushion cover. Con- 
necting each of these cups are a 
number of lateral tubes which ex- 
tend through the Respirator and 
open at the rear. 

As the weight of the person using 
the cushion is shifted these cups are 
in turn compressed and expanded. 
This constant opening and closing 
of the cups causes them to expel 
and draw in air and thus sets up 
the “breathing action” so impor- 
tant in keeping the cushion soft 
and cool, and the user comfortable. 

The L. M. Bickett Co., Water- 


1. Accounting Forms 29. Coin Counting and Packaging 56. Past Due Notices 


2. Accounting Machines Machines 
3. Addressing Machines 30. Coin Envelopes 


. Architects and Builders 31. Coin Sorting and Counting 


. Bandit Resisting Enclosures Machines 


57. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
. Personal Loan Advertising 


60. Personal Loan Col 


town, Wisconsin, makers of the 
popular Respirator Chair Cushion 
will gladly supply additional in- 


and Alarm Systems 32. Coin and Currency Trays formation upon request. 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 
Ledger 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Systems 

. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 


33. 


Coin Wrappers 


34. Coupon Books 


35. 


Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and Stamps 
37. Deposit Ticket Files 


. Desk Pen Sets 


39. Duplicators 


. Expanding re Envelopes 
. Expanding Mailin 
. Filing Cabinets 


ig Envelopes 


43. Forms, One-Time Carbon 


. Forms, Continuous 


45. Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 


. Interest Tables 


. Lamps 

. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
. Maps 

. Metered Mail Systems 

. Money Orders 

. Name Plates and Desk Signs 
. Night Depositories 

. Night Depository Bags 

. Pass Books 


Envelopes 
. Personal Loan Systems 
. Photographic Bank Systems 


. Proof 


achines 


. Rubber Stamps 
. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proot 


66. Safe Deposit Boxes 


. Safe Deposit Records 

. Safety Paper Suppliers 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Stamp Affixers 

. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
._ Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault Equipment 

. Visible Records 

. Window and Lobby Displays 


New Light-Weight 
Perforating Machine 


Cummins Business Machines, 
Chicago, is presenting a new line of 
restyled electrically operated per- 
forating and endorsing machines. 

Heading the production list is the 
Cummins 300, a portable electric 
perforator. This compact unit, 
weighing only 49 pounds, occupies 
approximately the same desk space 
as a portable adding machine, with 
a capacity equal to that found for- 
merly in machines weighing 600 
pounds. 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


WE ARE NOW IN A POSITION TO ACCEPT A 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. LIMITED NUMBER OF ASSIGNMENTS IN THE 
CAPACITY OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
IN YOUR NEW BUILDING OR MODERNIZA- 
TION PROGRAM OR WILL ACT IN A CON- 
SULTING CAPACITY. 

Over Twenty Years Experience 
BANKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
Four Licensed Architects 
120 CLYDE AVE., EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 
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Plastic Finish Protects 
Fixtures And Equipment 


Another of the many top flight 
time and money saving chemical 
inventions to come out of the war 
has been marketed for civilian use 

by the Reyam 
Plastic Products 
Co., Chicago. 
This time it’s 
the new water- 
thin, crystal- 
clear plastic fin- 
ish designed to 
protect var- 
nished or paint- 
ed fixtures and 
equipment by 
providing an 
easily cleaned, 
brilliant dur- 
able coating on 
the surface covered. Dust and dirt 
have little chance when competing 
against this wonder product. 

The new finish is non-inflam- 
mable and most important of all 
does not require the slightest bit of 
skill for application. Simply wipe 
it on with a cloth. Ten minutes 
later the surface covered will be 
touch dry and after six hours have 
elapsed, hard dry. 

A wet cloth or a damp mop will 
bring the finish to top brilliance in 
a jiffy. In addition to this valuable 
asset, the plastic finish resists al- 
cohol, alkalis and most chemicals 
which previously were considered 
obstacles to its successful use. 

Metal signs, metallic covered 
doors, walls, floors, couriters, desks, 
files and countless other items both 
inside and outside of the bank fall 
within the protective scope of this 
valuable product which, since it 
contains no linseed or similar dry- 
ing oils, will not crack, craze or 
flake. ' 

Additional information about the 
new plastic finish may be had from 
the Reyam Plastic Products Co., 
1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 15, Ill. 


Night Depository Record 
System And Equipment 


Diebold Inc., through its Methods 
Service is now offering Flex-Site, 
night depository record system for 
banks, in conjunction with its after 
hour deposit equipment. 

The system consists of a series of 
specially designed forms covering 
night depository agreement, iden- 
tification, equipment and service 
contract, as well as delivery record, 
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"X” MARKS THE SPOT 


Traditionally, “X” marks the spot 
where the body was found. It also 
means “his mark” in the case of a 
person who cannot sign his name. As 
a signature it is in the same class with 
about twenty-five per cent of the 
signatures on checks in current circu- 
lation, but it has the advantage of 
clarity inasmuch as someone who 
can write tells you who “X” really is. 
Conversely, those who scrawl are 
educated people. They know how to 
write but you’d never know it by 
looking at their signatures, 


Just as someone must identify “X,” 
so should someone identify Mr. 
Scrawler. We can do it by printing his 
name on the checks he uses and then 
he can scrawl to his heart's content 
without slowing down the process of 
sorting and filing his checks. We do 
not believe any attempt should ever 
be made to convince him he should 


write so people could read it. His 
signature is distinctly his own and he 
is entitled to use it even though it 
does look like a frustrated doodle. 
BUT the printed name should accom- 
pany it so people can tell who he is. 


It doesn’t cost much to take the 
mystery out of these signatures. Per- 
sonalized Checks cost only $1.25 for 
200, and that’s enough for a year in 
most cases. Business checks are equally 
low in cost. And people are glad to 
pay for them. So, if your bank is not 
already selling these checks, why not 
write us for full information concern- 
ing our Imprinted Check Program. 
You'll save money, please customers, 
cut down on your labor costs... and 
you'll get some fun out of selling 
them. There is nothing more stimu- 
lating than selling something people 
like to buy, and people certainly do 
like to buy Personalized Checks. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


daily record and receipt for pay- 
ment of night depository service 
fees. 

Providing for the handling of all 
such recordings, the Flex-Site 
Night Depository Record System 
actually covers every transaction, 
beginning with the initial signing 
of the Service Contract and con- 
cluding with the final termination 
of the service. 

Two special Diebold products, the 
Flex-Site visible binder and prong 
type Flex-Site transfer binder pro- 
vide temporary and permanent 


filing quarters respectively,. for the 


complete bookkeeping system. 
Sharing the popularity of this ex- 
cellent system are three pieces of 
Diebold bank equipment which 
make night depositories possible. 
The three, each of which is eligible 
for bank burglary insurance, are 
the steel chest receiving container, 
the steel locker receiving container 
and the Diebold fire-resistive safe 
used as a receiving container. 
Address requests for additional 
information about this profitable 
depository system or other fire and 
burglary protection equipment to 
Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


MODEL No. 7-5 


Abbott Motor-Driven Coin Counting Ma- 
chine. A strictly heavy duty machine, 
rapid and durable, especially adapted for 
the use of Federal Reserve Banks, large 
commercial banks, Railway ond Traction 
companies and others having large quan- 
tities of coins to handle. Has extra large 
revolving disc and extra large tray. Regu- 
larly furnished to lock automatically when 
20—25—40 or 50 coins have been counted, 
or will count coins indefinitely into a bag. 
Furnished to lock semi-avtomatically at 
any multiple of 100 coins. Can also 
furnished to lock automatically on 100— 
500 or 1000 coins, at slight additional 
charge. 

Can be furnished for foreign coins and 
tokens at no extra cost. 

Other hand and electric models available. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 





Working Noises Muffled 


When E. R. Watkins, vice presi- 
dent of the Mahoning National 
Bank, Youngstown, Ohio was cash- 
ier of that institution, he was dis- 
turbed by the excessive noise in 
the bookkeeping department. He 
called in experts and asked them if 
they couldn’t do something about 
it. They said nothing could be done. 

Watkins, however, kept working 
on the idea and finally devised a 
semi-private office for each book- 
keeping machine, which lessens the 
noise of machine operation, in- 
creases the light values for the 
bookkeeper, and otherwise makes 
bookkeeping more rapid and more 
accurate. 

The device is now available to 
all banks. It is known as Accoustor 
and is manufactured by the Ac- 
coustor Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Having experienced the use of 
several Accoustors in his bank, 
Charles A. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent, Delaware Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware writes: “We 
are so pleased with our installation 
of Accoustors that we are glad to 
commend them to others. Accoustor 











SOLID BRONZE 
SIGNS & NAME PLATES 


Distinctive, permanent bronze 
bank signs, desk plates, tellers 
signs, etc. send NOW for illus- 
trated catalogue to Dept. BM. 


| MR.BARRETT J 


“Bronze Tablets Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO. INC. 
570 BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





is an attractive covering jacket that 
absorbs the usual clatter of office 
machines, eliminates keyboard 
glare by an ample indirect lighting 
system, and protects the operator 
from distraction and interruptions 
by what is equivalent to a semi- 
private office. 

“Before we installed these sound 
governing devices it was often 
necessary to stop all machines 
while someone answered the tele- 
phone. Now conversation may be 
held in a normal tone of voice 
without any difficulty when all 
machines are operating.” 


New Metal Cover Increases 
Utility Of Hang-A-File 


Hang-A-File, popular mobile fil- 
ing unit, has recently been fitted 
with a metal cover, an innovation 
aimed to make the file even more 
versatile than it is at present. 

Complete with 25 folders with 
A-Z inserts, the improved Hang- 
A-File can be rolled away or kept 
at the stenographer’s side to serve 
as a table. Folders with blank in- 
serts or numbered 1 to 31 are also 
available. 

It’s Model No. 31 of the Hang- 
A-File that has the easily attached 
cover arrangement which makes 
possible this double duty. For those 
who prefer this caster equipped, all 
metal file without a cover, the well- 
known Model No. 30 may also be 
had for immediate delivery. 

Full length chrome finish metal 
hangers resting on two guide rails 
provide support for the folders, the 
contents of which are always easily 
and readily accessible. 

Each of the models of this prac- 
tical file has been finished in olive 
green enamel and measures 134 
inches wide x 18 inches deep x 27 
inches high. Ideal for fingertip con- 
trol of important bank records, the 








ELECTRIC COIN SORTER 





SORTS 1,000 Coins a Minute — Ic - Se - 10 - 25¢ - 50c 





Specify A. C. or D. C. 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERY COMPANY 
325 W. Madison Street : State 2444 : Chicago 6, Illinois 
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This COIN SORTER is the product of 
many years of work by the foremost 
engineers in the manufacturing field. 

Operation simple—place mixed coins 
in large hopper—turn on switch—1,000 
coins a minute are sorted into indi- 
vidual boxes, ready to be counted and 
wrapped or bagged for bank deposits 
or for future change requirements. 

The machine is always available 
when money is to be handled—steadily 
all day—once a day—or a few times 
a week. 

Construction—the machine is entirely 
metal—finished in crinkle black paint— 
hopper and coin carrier are polished 
aluminum. 22 inches wide, 9 inches 
deep, 10 inches high, weighs 30 
pounds. 


Electric Model ........ $290.00 F.O.B. 
Hand Model .......... 225.00 Chicago 
The hand model does not sort Half 
Dollars. 














Hang-A-File with or without the 
innovational cover represents the 
last word in mobile filing conveni- 
ence. 

Louis H. Farber, manufacturers 
representative in Office Furniture, 
is handling this practical file. He 
may be contacted at 31 East Con- 
gress St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Light For Cabinets Aids 
Filing Efficiency 


A new fluorescent lighting in- 
novation that illuminates filing 
operations and permits using cabi- 
nets in any part of a workroom 
without losing efficiency has been 
marketed by the W. H. Long Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





File-By-Lites, as the new fix- 
tures have been called, are designed 
to rest on top of any file; are per- 
fectly stable and portable and have 
a flat surface to provide a working 
plane so that work can move along 
with the light. 

Three models of the new lamp 
are available at present. One, three 
or five files can be handled by single 
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ACCURATE-- 


Handling of loose Coins 
The DOWNEY 
CHANGE TRAY 


THE MODERN WAY 


HIS aluminum Tray holds 10 

coins each of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and halves in each 
of 68 staggered pockets for quick 
handling. Raised black figures on 
border mark pockets. Teller can make 
change with speed. Size of Troy: 
12% in. by 9 in. May be placed on 
counter, mounted on pedestal to 
save space or on short legs for 
nesting and storage in vault. 


WRITE TODAY, to DEPT. A 


The €. Le DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mrs. of Coin Wrappers 








CHANGEABLE 


BULLETIN, DIRECTORY, 
MENU & STATISTICAL 
BOARDS 


Desk and Grille name plates. 
In and Out Registers. Change- 
able Signs for every purpose. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor 


use. 
Send for literature 


ACME BULLETIN CORPORATION 
Bank Signs Division 
37 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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unit models which differ only in | 


width, viz., 19 inches, 25 inches and 
49 inches wide. All three units are 


| 3 inches high, 19 inches deep, and | 
| handsomely finished 
| bronze. 

The case containing the single | 
| fluorescent tube which varies in in- 


in fixture 


tensity depending upon the model 
selected, and efficient enameled re- 


| flector, is sturdily constructed of 20 | 
| gauge welded steel. 


It is this reflector, neatly de- 
signed to shield the light from the 
clerk’s eyes and cast light only on 
the work, that brings about com- 
plete elimination of glare or eye- 
strain for anyone using a new File- 
By-Lites. 

Switchboards, 


bookcases, desks 


and vaults as well as filing cabinets 
can be served by the units which 
may be had for both alternating 
| and direct current outlets. 
Inquiries will be welcomed by 
| W. H. Long Company, 425 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Fluorescent Luminaire 


| Cleaned From Floor Level 


The new Hinged-Glass Aristo- 
lite, recently announced by The 


| Edwin F. Guth Co., offers a new 


kind of maintenance which is so 
quick and easy that the Luminaire 
can be cleaned right from the floor. 

A handy servicing tool, as shown 
in illustrated cut, is used to clean 


| the Hinged-Glass Aristolite from 


the floor. One end of the tool is a 
simple “gripper” for opening and 


| closing the glass panels. On the | 
other end is a duster for cleaning | 
| the Aristolite. 


“Minute Maintenance” with the 


new Aristolite is so speedy that the | 


| 





MAKE ENDORSING A BY-PRODUCT 


If you microfilm your transit checks, don’t 


| expend labor endorsing them. 


A Cummins 252 Endorser placed at the out- 
let of the photographing machine will do 
it for you . . . automatically . . . and stack 
the checks in perfect sequence. Completely 
new printer’s ink fountain provides perfect 


| impressions. Non-print adjustment permits 





cleaning of this fixture can be made | 


wherever the Luminaire is used. 


| part of the regular weekly cleaning | 
| schedule in office, workroom, or | 


The exclusive hinging feature of | 
the Aristolite’s glass diffusers also | 


| saves many steps and much “lost 


motion” in servicing the unit. The | 


diffusers are swung open and are 
held securely on the Luminaire 


while relamping or other work is | 
completed. Extra trips up and down | 


ladders are eliminated, and the 


danger and damage in handling | 


| glass panels is avoided. 


In addition to this low-cost main- 


tenance, Hinged-Glass Aristolites 
provide good quality diffused il- 


| lumination with exceptionally high 


lighting efficiency. Aristolites are 
available in 2, 3, or 4-40 watt sizes. 


| They can be arranged individually 


photographing without endorsing . . . or 

endorser can be pulled away and used with- 

out photographing. Positive, uninterrupted 
flow — the 252 takes hold of 
each check before the micro film- 
ing machine lets go. 


Write for complete information 
today. 


Lummins Business Machines 


4742 Ravens wood Avenue * Chicago 40, Ilinors 





WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Allison's Coupon Books do the 
double job of handling both mail 
and personal payments with 
equal simplicity and economy. 


There are no pass books to 

mail back—no receipts to com- 

plete—and no advance no- 

tices to send. This system has 
what it takes to save you 
trouble and expense in noti- 
fying, receiving and posting 
Time Credit Accounts. 


Write for complete information. 


Allison Coupon Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Passboshs are Passports 
TO YOUR BANK 


William Exline Inc., has 
specialized in passbook and 
fine quality bank printing for 
nearly half a century. Let 
us help you provide your 
customers with better banking. 


e Savings Passbooks 
ks 
e Loan Passboo' 
& Commercial Passbooks 
e Pocket Check Cases 
’ Personalized Check Covers 


Deposit Slips 
e Passbook Envelopes 
e Statement Sheets 
Machine Posting Passbooks 


e Bill Straps 
e Coin Wrappers 
e Pen Ruled Forms 


William 
JSXLINE Tuc. 


1273 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1947, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close ot 
business June 19, 1947, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1947. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 6, 1947. 


| practical 
| herewith. 











Prompt, Dependable Printing 
and Stationery Service 


SIDNEY FELDSER 


Bank Printers @ Lithographers @ Stationers 
Lancaster, Penna. 











Since 1896 
A Complete Line of 
- MONEY WRAPPERS - 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘co 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


or in continuous rows and mounted 
direct to ceiling or suspended on 
Guth “One-Man” hangers. 
Address The Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., for additional information 
about this practical Luminaire. 


Wall Model Costumer 


Of the many attractive models of 
all metal costumers offered by The 
Ken-Ro-Bil Corp., the type which 
seems particularly well suited to 
bank work and lunchrooms is the 
wall model illustrated 


Designed for the customer or 
employee who does not like to have 
his or her clothes crushed because 
of hooks being too small or too 
close together, this shiny rack not 
only meets and fills a real need, 


but enhances the room as well. 


Four standard models, Nos. 30, 31, 


32 and 35, measuring 29, 3844, 48 


and 571% inchés in length, are fea- 


| tured in this wall type rack. Each 
_ | of the hooks on this popular model 
‘| have been placed 914 inabes apart. 


Another interesting point about 
the wall rack is that in the event 


| quarters are changed or recon- 





CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 

typewriter type 

instantly. Economical. 

50¢. Non-inflammabie. 

[™ Order from your sta- 

tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 


structed and a stand type rather 
than a stationary type seems more 
practical, it (the wall model) can 
be changed to another model with 
a minimum of trouble and expense 
through the purchase of a few ad- 
ditional parts. 

In addition to the wall rack, the 
Corporation manufactures costum- 
ers with revolving tops. These at- 
tractive models afford maximum 
utilization of corner space where 
the revolving top allows filling the 
rack completely without moving 
the stand to another position. 

Ken-Ro-Bil Corporation, Van 
Buren, Ohio, will welcome all in- 
quiries about these trim costumers. 


Many-Duty-Chair Offered 
By Toledo Woodworks Co. 


Toledo Woodworks Co., manufac- 
turers of quality furniture recent- 
ly introduced a many-duty-chair 
which should be of interest to bank 
purchasing officers. 

Trade named the One-Fifty, this 
attractive product is constructed of 
an all-hardwood frame with a no- 
sag spring seat for added comfort. 

Quality craftsmanship is evi- 
denced in both the framework and 
exterior of the chair which has been 
carefully tailored with bright fab- 
rics and quality leatherettes. 

Designed for customer satisfac- 
tion, the One-Fifty serves equally 
well in any part of the bank. Its 
rich tone color and practical size, 
25 inches wide by 34 inches high, 
make it a valuable and decorative 
asset, particularly in officers or 
directors’ quarters. 

Toledo Woodworks Co., 1908 
Canton Street, Toledo 2, Ohio, will 
welcome further inquiry about this 
practical chair. 
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New Seal Advertises Bank, 
Protects Registered Mail 


The usual vexations and messy 
handling attendant upon the use of 
sealing wax in the sealing of reg- 
istered mail by banks, insurance 
companies and financial institu- 
tions, has been eliminated by a 
product of the Ever Ready Label 
Corporation, New York. 


Double Duty Transfer Files 


Steel transfer files capable of be- 
ing adapted as _ substitute filing 
cabinets or used to provide storage 
space for important bank records 
have been introduced by Dolin 
Metal Products, Inc. 

Electrically welded throughout, 
both drawer and case have been 
constructed to operate smoothly 
and easily while providing maxi- 
mum protection for contents of the 
file. 

Special interlocking devices on 
the sides and back of the cases per- 
mit stacking to any height desired 
without the slightest danger of 
having one of the sections slip off. 

When used as a filing cabinet, 
drawers may be equipped with fol- 
low blocks and bases to provide 
fingertip control of records. 
Drawers operate on rollers and can 
be opened or closed without effort. 

Transfer files are available for 
immediate delivery in either the 
legal or letter size. Width measure- 
ment of the legal size is 16 inches, 
while that of the letter size is 1314 





STIGLITZ A°vERtISING 


SPECIALTIES 
Ut? Weet Sed St... B. ¥. t, BF. 
Serving Banking Institutions for Over 25 Years. @Ask about 
our “Key Insurance” Tags with Chain; if depositor’s keys 
are lost, the keys will be returned to your institution 
@SPECIALTIES Piao ANNIVERSARIES AND OPENINGS. 
'e for Samples and Pric 
MMT 
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Developed as a “bank seal,” the 
new product consists of a gummed 
glassine label, usually round or 
oval, and varying in diameter size, 
for sealing envelopes containing 
securities, checks, and other reg- 
istered mail. 


Approval for the use of these | 


seals, which are extremely difficult, 


if not impossible to remove without | 


defacing the seal, has been ob- 
tained from the U. S. Post Office. 


Seals are available in any shape | 


from Ever Ready’s library of over 
2,000 die shapes, at no extra cost. 


The company’s large art depart- | 


ment is prepared to create a de- 
sign or submit a sketch for a seal 


to banks and financial institutions. | 
Other time and money saving | 
label uses for banks are illustrated | 


and priced in its new “labelog,” 
“Tools of Business,” now ready for 
distribution. A free copy will be 
forwarded to banks and financial 
institutions upon request to Ever 
Ready Label Corporation, 141 East 
25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


inches. Both files measure 12 inches 
high and 2414 inches deep. 

Complete information about these 
sturdy transfer files may be had by 
writing to Dolin Metal Products, 
Inc., 187-189 Varet Street, Brook- 
lyn 6, N. Y. 































































































KING COTTON KNOWS 
HIGH QUALITY PAPERS 








| Cotton, and that it pays to pick Parsons. 











Now and then King Cotton visits the 
best fine paper mills. He likes to come to 
PARSONS to see how well we treat the 
new cotton fiber that goes into PARSONS 
papers. He’s happy here because he always 
finds that our careful ape ey of modern 
record papers is worthy of the high quality 
cotton fiber. 

Given the chance, King Cotton will 
watch over your records and your docu- 
ments so eg do best the job you want 
them to do. To be as useful as paper can 
be in business, ledger papers and index 
cards should be made with cotton fiber, as 


| are all PARSONS papers. 


The most useful records are on cotton 


| fiber paper, with its brisk, clean, smooth 


finish and its superior writing and erasing 


| qualities. All records kept on cards or 


sheets will be safer for longer, and have 
greater legibility, on cotton fiber paper. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER, made in white, buff 
one blue entirely of the best cotton and linen 
Ss. 


PARSONS LINEN LEDGER, 100% cotton fibers 
in white and buff. 

PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL, 100% cotton fibers 
in white and five colors, 

DEFENDUM LEDGER, 75% 
white and three colors, 

MERCANTILE RECORD, 75% cotton fibers in 
white, buff and blue. 

MECHANO FORM LEDGER, 50% cotton fibers 
in white and six colors. 

MECHANO FORM INDEX, 50% cotton fibers in 
white and six colors. 


DURABLE LEDGER, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and bu 


CREST LEDGER, 25% cotton fibers in white and 
six colors. 
So if you want to avoid the problems of 
dog-eared, illegible records, remember King 


cotton fibers in 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
© prc, 1947 
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INCREASE YOUR 
COLLECTION INCOME 


By Using a Prominent Listing in the 


BLUE BOOK 


(PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT HIER ; a 
MAME OF YOUR BANK si IGE PRESIDENT  |CASHIE r CASHIER | | 


borer Attentijon given Bill of Lijading Drafts. 
d us your Clollections. 


STYLE No. 2 


BANK 


AdBO@et'29) 


Collections; and matters/requiring pe|rsonal 
handling arije given speciial attention. 


STYLE No. 3 


NAME 


UNEXCELLED FACILITIES arc offered for the PROMPT AND 
i. ~ <hg HANDLING OF ACCOUNTS of individuals, firms 


BANK “QUICK cone. on COLLECTIONS — 


Adp@Tet' 96) Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT = CASHIER ASST. CASHIER 


Tell the thousands of users of the Blue Book among banks, 
commercial firms, and investment dealers, that you wel- 
come their business—direct their attention to your bank 
by a more prominent listing in Rand M¢€Nally Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book)—the Directory that is preferred 


and used by the banks, all leading investment dealers and 
commercial firms. 


FOR DETAILS AS TO COST WRITE 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
536 So. Clark St., CHICAGO 
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Asplin, Dewhirst, Hoey, and 
Wells Advanced At Detroit 


National Bank of Detroit assist- 
ant vice presidents Harold B. Asp- 
lin, Gerald F. Dewhirst, William H. 
Hoey and John S. Wells have been 
promoted to vice presidents in 
keeping with the continued growth 
of the institution which they joined 
on its organization in 1933. 

All had previous banking experi- 
ence before entering the National 
Bank of Detroit and all were as- 
sistant cashiers before becoming 
assistant vice presidents. 

Mr. Asplin is in charge of the 
banks and banking business in 
Michigan, a field in which he has 
specialized for more than twenty 
years. He was chairman of the 
Study Conference of the Michigan 
Bankers Association this year and 
is a World War I veteran. 

Mr. Dewhirst is in charge of the 
credit department, with which he 
became associated in 1933 as senior 
credit clerk. He is chairman of the 
board of governors of the Robert 
Morris Associates, Michigan chap- 
ter, and chairman of the committee 
on co-operation with finance and 
loan companies for the national 
Morris Associates. 

Mr. Hoey and Mr. Wells head the 
eastern and western United States 
departments respectively of the 
out-of-town division, which serves 
the bank’s customers in every state 
in the union and throughout the 
world. Both have specialized in this 
field and in bank business develop- 
ment for more than twénty years. 
Mr. Hoey is a graduate of the Rut- 
gers Graduate School of Banking 
and is a director of the University 
Club of Detroit. 


NYC Bank Comptrollers 
Elect New President 


Henry G. Diefenbach, comptrol- 
ler of the United States Trust Co. 
of New York, recently was elected 
president of the New York City 
Bank Comptrollers and Auditors 
Conference to succeed George Ehr- 
hardt, assistant vice president of 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. 

Other officers elected at the As- 
sociation’s annual meeting were M. 
A. Schwarz, assistant comptroller 
of Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, vice president, and Francis 
X. Kane, assistant comptroller of 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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F.A.A. Names Entertainment 
Committee For Convention 


The committees for entertain- 
ment of the Financial Advertisers 
Association’s 32nd annual conven- 
tion, to be held 
October 6-9 at 
the Hotel Wal- 
dorf, New York 
City, have been 
appointed, ac- 
cording to Rob- 
ert W. Sparks, 
chairman of the 
New York F.A.A. 
Convention 

© Bachrach Committee, and 

Robert W. Sparks P. Raymond 
Haulenbeek, president of the New 
York Financial Advertisers. 

Chairmen of the committees are: 
Paul Albus, assistant vice president, 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., Ho- 
tel and Banquet committee; Joseph 
Bame, business extension director, 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Re- 
ception committee; W. Francis Fitz- 
Gerald, assistant vice president, 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
Entertainment committee; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray, Hudson Adver- 
tising Co., Ladies committee; J. J. 
Lawlor, advertising department 
head, National City Bank, Regis- 
tration committee; Harold Mar- 
shall, assistant vice president, 
Bankers Trust Co., Finance com- 
mittee; Clinton B. Axford, editor, 
American Banker, Publicity com- 
mittee; D. L. Parsons, Appleton, 
Parsons & Co., Inc., First Timers’ 
committee. 

New York banks and the New 
York Financial Advertisers will 
sponsor the entertainment program 
which will include a First Timers’ 
Party for all members of the F.A.A. 
for whom the occasion will be the 
first convention; a Get Together 
“Shindig,” at some famous New 
York spot, and banquet and instal- 
lation of officers on the final even- 
ing. A special program of enter- 
tainment will be arranged for the 
visiting ladies. 








F. N. Belgrano, President 
First National Of Portland 


Frank N. Belgrano associated 
with banking in California almost 
continuously since 1916 left recent- 
ly to try his hand at similar tasks 
north of the border, namely, as the 
new president of the First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon. 


In this new post, Mr. Belgrano, 
president of the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif., since August 1943, suc- 
ceeds E. B. MacNaughton who was 
named chairman of the Portland 
bank. 


The Oakland branch of the old 
Fugazi bank of which his father 
was president served to introduce 
Mr. Belgrano to the banking field. 
He progressed rapidly from this 
office boy beginning in 1916 and by 
the time the United Bank & Trust 
Co. was made a part of the Bank of 
America, a number of years later, 
was ready to become a vice presi- 
dent of the latter. 

In addition to numerous bank 
posts, Mr. Belgrano also served as 
chairman of the board of the Pacific 
National Fire Insurance Co., and as 
vice president and a director of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of 
California. He was National Com- 
mander of the American Legion in 
1934-35. 


Hugh C. Gruwell Heads 
First National Of Arizona 


Hugh C. Gruwell, executive vice 
president, has been named presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Arizona to fill the vacancy created 
by the recent death of Henry J. 
Coerver. 


At the same time, directors elect- 
ed Mr. Gruwell chairman of the 
board of the Phoenix Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., an affiliate of the First 
National. In this post also, he fol- 
lows in the footsteps of Mr. Coer- 
ver. 


Despite a short term association 
with the institution which he now 
heads, Mr. Gruwell brings to his 
new position a wealth of experience 
gathered during the 35 years he has 
spent in the field of banking. 

The new president came to Phoe- 
nix from Los Angeles in 1945, 
where he had been serving the 
Bank of America as a vice president 
in its headquarters office. He is na- 
tionally known for his active work 
in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
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Five Promotions Announced 
- By Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Five members of the staff of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y., re- 
ceived promotions recently as di- 
rectors elected a 
new comptroller, 
three vice presi- 
dents and an as- 
sistant vice pres- 
ident. 

Heading the 
list was Raymond 
C. Deering, for- 
mer deputy 
comptroller who 
was elected 
comptroller of 
the bank. Mr. Deering has served 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. since 
1923, during which time he rose 
from assistant secretary to his pres- 
ent position. 

The three officers advanced to 
vice presidencies were: Joseph M. 
Volimer, William S. Vanek and 
Michael J. Burke. Each had previ- 
ously served as an assistant vice 
president. 

Ernest L. Hall, assistant secretary 
in the bank’s real estate and mort- 
gage management department, was 
elected an assistant vice president. 


Raymond C. Deering 


Cousley Succeeds Morgan 
As President Of Fidelity 


The board of directors of Fidel- 


ity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
promoted, effective June 1, 1947, its 
senior vice president, Stanley W. 
Cousley, to president, succeeding 
Marshall S. Morgan, who is retir- 
ing in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the company’s retirement 
plan, but will continue as a di- 
rector. 

Mr. Morgan has been with the 
company for twenty-seven years 
and a director and its president 
since 1937. 

Mr. Cousley’s entire employment 
has been with the company. He has 
worked in all departments of the 
bank and has been in charge of both 
the Real Estate and the Trust de- 
partments. He was elected a vice 
president in 1929, elected to the 
board in 1941 and made senior vice 
president in 1945. 

He is a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar, Council of Administra- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, Executive Council of 
American Bankers Association, 
Publicity and Public Relations 
Committee of Philadelphia Stock 
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Exchange, past president and mem- 
ber of Executive Committee of Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association; he is 
a director of Beneficial Saving Fund 
Society, Botfield Refractories Cor- 
poration, Murphy Oil Company, 
Smith, Kline & French, J. B. Stet- 
son Company, Tacony-Palmyra 
Bridge Company and F. W. Tunnell 
Company. 


E. Leslie Bloom has been pro- 
moted to assistant cashier in the 
correspondent bank division of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 
He has been with the bank for 25 
years, 


Farmers Deposit National 
Promotes Four Officers 


Elbert L. Frank and Richard H. 
Wells, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dents, have been elected vice presi- 
dents of the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
according to a recent announce- 
ment by John S. Smith, president. 


Elbert L. Frank Richard H. Wells 


At the same time, the board of 
directors promoted William A. 
Korb, formerly assistant cashier, to 
cashier and Willis E. Duff, also as- 
sistant cashier, to the newly created 
office of comptroller. 

Mervyn E. Boyle, formerly vice 
president and cashier, will continue 
as vice president of the bank. 


D. Burrel Sauls, has been named 
live stock representative of the City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., in the Southwest. Mr. 
Sauls, assistant to vice president 
J. Milton Freeland, will make his 
headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 


Marine Trust Appointment 


Appointment of Harvey J. Juhre 
as general manager of the Marine 
Safe Deposit Co., an affiliate of the 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been announced by the com- 
pany. Mr. Juhre formerly managed 
the Buffalo Trust office of Marine 
Safe Deposit. 


G. A. Carter, P. N. Hauser, 
Elected New A.I.B. Leaders 


Though the 45th annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Banking recently concluded in De- 

troit accom- 
plished many 
things, few were 
more significant 
than the election 
of Garnett A. 
Carter and Pi- 
erre N. (Pete) 
Hauser as the 
organization’s 
president and 
vice president re- 
caine oa spectively for the 
1947-48 term. 

Mr. Carter, vice president of The 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia, was advanced to the presi- 
dency from the office of vice presi- 
dent which he took over a year ago 
in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hauser, vice president of the 
First. Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, also has had 
a great deal of experience in A.I.B. 
work, having served in the past on 
numerous national committees of 
the Institute, and from 1942 to 1944 
as a member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Like Mr. Hauser, Mr. Carter has 
also been extremely active in na- 
tional Institute affairs. He was a 
member of the Executive Council 
from 1939 to 1942. In addition to 
his bank and Institute affiliations, 
the new president is well known 
for his work in local civic affairs 
and in the Georgia Bankers Associ- 
ation. 


J. W. Hubbell, President 


James W. Hubbell, who for 21 
years as a director of the Bankers 
Trust Co., Des Moines, Ia., has 
watched B. K. Kauffman guide the 
company as its president, himself 
took over the reins recently as Mr. 
Kauffman, founder of the bank, be- 
came chairman of the board. Mr. 
Hubbell has been active as vice 
president since 1944. 

At the same time directors elected 
Scott C. Pidgeon, former vice presi- 
dent, an executive vice president. 


Bruce W. McPheeters, Norman 
R. Rehm and Thomas A. Paulson, 
all former members of the central 
loan department of the Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., have been advanced to as- 
sistant vice presidencies. 
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ONE SIMPLE CONVENIENT FORM Jaunches a 


ND-A-MONTH PL 


Mere Convenient For You...More Convenient For Your Customers 


@ Here's the “self-starter” for professional and business people who do not buy 
US. Savings Bonds regularly because it is inconvenient. They sign ONE form. 
Your bank does the rest... with no standing in line, and no interruption of 


your normal banking routines. 


Important to you is the concentrated national and local advertising that directs 
the public to “ask at your bank .. . see your banker.” For it affords an unequalled 


opportunity for you to build good-will while doing your customers a real service. 


And you will have the added satisfaction of knowing that you are contributing 
directly to the financial stability of your country by spreading the ownership 


of the public debt. 


This is a public service 
contribution of 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


in cooperation with the Treasury Department and The American Bankers Association 
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Flanigan, Vice Chairman Of 
Manufacturers Trust 


Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York has announced that Hor- 
ace C. Flanigan, vice president of 
the bank, has 
been elected vice 
chairman of the 
board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Flanigan 
joined the Man- 
ufacturers Trust 
Company in 1931 
as a director and 
vice _ president. 
He is a graduate 
of Cornell Uni- 
versity and is a member of the Uni- 
versity’s board of trustees and also 
serves on the finance committee. 
He is a trustee of the Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank of New York, and a di- 
rector in a number of East Coast 
companies. 

Charles C. Clough, formerly vice 
president and comptroller was 
elected a general administrative of- 
ficer with the title of administra- 
tive vice president. 

L. P. Christenson, vice president, 
was elected a general administra- 
tive officer and designated senior 
loaning officer of the bank. 

Harry C. Kilpatrick, vice presi- 
dent, was elected a general adminis- 
trative officer and assistant to the 
president. 





H. C. Flanigan 


Recent appointments and pro- 
motions at the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Washington, 
brought Reno P. Ransom a vice 
presidency in the trust department, 
and Henry A. Frey, Jr., an assist- 
ant vice presidency in the foreign 
department of the main office. 
Robert M. Smith and E. T. Wick- 
ware were named assistant cashiers. 


Lecture Course For Bank 
Attorneys, July 14-19 


Designed specifically for bank at- 
torneys, an intensive one week 
lecture course on legal problems in 
the banking field will be given by 
the Practicing Law Institute during 
the week of July 14-19 at New 
York City. The institute, a non- 
profit organization, has been con- 
ducting these sessions for the past 
nine years. 

In addition to this course, the 
summer session which meets from 
July 7 to August 1, will include in- 
tensive courses in General and Trial 
Practice, basic and advanced Fed- 
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eral 


Taxation, 
Patent Law. 
For detailed information about 
this summer session program, ad- 
dress Practicing Law Institute, 57 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Labor Law and 


New Board Members 


Central Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Myron J. Hayes, vice president 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Empire Trust Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Graham D. Mattison, partner in 
Dominick & Dominick, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del.: Dr. Charles Labor Burdick, 
executive of the Du Pont Com- 
pany. 

First National Bank, Sewickley, Pa.: 
Walter I. Floyd, president and 
director of Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 

First National Bank, Valdosta, Ga.: 
Leland O. Smith. 

Fletcher Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Leland Crawford, vice 
president. 

Sterling National Bank & Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y.: Jerrold R. 
Golding, vice president. 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced the election of T. W. 
Gormley and J. M. Palframan as 
assistant cashiers. 


Bank And Trust Co. Merged 
With First Nat'l Of Miami 


Approval of the merger of the 
American National Bank of Miami 
and The First Trust Company with 
and into the First National Bank of 
Miami by shareholders of the insti- 
tutions concerned was given with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

The merger, the president an- 
nounced, brings the entire person- 
nel, operating officers and board 
members of the American National 
Bank into The First National. The 
First Trust Company at the same 
time becomes. a part of The Trust 
Department of The First National 
Bank of Miami. 

The present board of directors 
will remain unchanged with the 
merger and will continue to guide 
the affairs of the consolidated bank. 


Jack E. Whitaker and Rice T. 
Russell, former assistant vice presi- 
dents, have been promoted to vice 
presidencies at the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. In 
the same election, Ambrose S. 
Ringwald was made an assistant 
cashier. 








James H. Clarke Elected 
American National V. P. 


James H. Clarke, assistant vice 
president of American National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
was elected vice 
president of the 
bank, and J. M. 





Herrmann, per- 
sonnel director, 
and C. A. Hem- 
minger, public 
relations direc- 
tor, were elected 
assistant cash- 
James H. Clarke iers in action 


taken recently by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Clarke, who joined the 
bank’s investment division in 1935, 
is past president of the Investment 
Analysts Club of Chicago and has 
lectured on investments at a num- 
ber of bank study group confer- 
ences, schools of banking and in- 
surance conventions. 


Promotion At 
Mercantile-Commerce 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced the appointment of 
John F. Wilkinson as assistant vice 
president in the correspondent 
banks department of the bank. 

Mr. Wilkinson joined the invest- 
ment division of Mercantile-Com- 
merce in 1930, covering southern 
and southwestern states until 1941 
when he) was appointed sales man- 
ager of the bond department. 


Trust Department Changes 
At Central National 


Arthur C. Knight, vice president 
and three other staff members of 
the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland highlighted changes in 
the bank’s estates trust department 
recently. 

Mr. Knight, well known locally 
and nationally in banking and trust 
administration circles as a result of 
his 20 years of specialization in 
this work, was named to head the 
estate’s trust department. He is a 
member of the Cleveland and Ohio 
Bar Associations and has been a 
vice president since 1936. 

Other advancements in the de- 
partment included: William A. 
Hiles and Harold A. Minnich, 
elected vice presidents, and Wil- 
liam G. Stoll and Bruce Whidden 
promoted to trust officers. 
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(Continued from page 339) 

19. Complete Electric Kitchens Offer 
Installment Loan Opportunities, page 
134, March. 

20. Cash Buyers Benefit From Con- 
sumer Credit, page 134, March. 

21. Federal Reserve Membership Of 
Value To Customers And Stockholders, 
page 135, March. 

22. Trust Forums Create Trust, page 
136, March. 

23. Bank Financing Of Farm Equip- 
ment Is Best For Everyone, page 136, 
March. 

24. Why We Reject Very Few Con- 
sumer Loans, page 137, March. 

25. Increased Borrowing Expected, 
page 139, March. 

26. Unauthorized Access Is 
Dangerous, page 140, March. 

27. Federal Reserve Member Need 
Never Be Short Of Funds To Lend, page 
140, March. 

28. We Must Adjust To Current Needs, 
page 140, March. 

29. This Bank Finances 
Sales, page 141, March. 

30. Bank Customers Can Now Be 
Identified When Away From Home, page 
143, March. 

31. Successful Small Business Loans 
Depend On These Four Factors, page 
123, March. 

32. Seven Points In Financing Articles 
Sold By Dealers, page 163, April. 

33. How To Treat Telephone Callers 
Courteously, page 164, April. 

34. The Development Of People— 
Chief Job Of Modern Management, page 
164, April. 

35. No Customers Objected To The 
Staggering Of Statement Mailing, page 
171, April. 

36. Encourage Consumer Credit For 
The Good Of Consumers, page 171, April. 

37. ‘‘Serewball’’ Ideas May Be What 
We Need, page 185, April. 

38. Every Loan Officer A Farm Credit 
Specialist, page 187, April. 

39. The Place To Make A Farm Loan 
Is On The Farm, page 214, May. 

40. Financial Statesmanship Needed, 
page 214, May. 

41. Little Change In Interest Rates 
Expected, page 219, May. 

42. A Lesson In Friendliness From A 
Pup, page 219, May. 

43. Good Farm Loans Are Made When 
Credit Files Are Complete, page 228, 
May. 

44. This Bank Takes Its Friends To 
The Cireus, page 230, May. 

45. Loan Opportunities Increased By 
Available Electric Appliances, page 232, 
May. 

46. This Savings Ledger Card Saves 
Work And Storage Space, page 234, May. 

47. Some List Items When There Are 
More Than Three, page 235, May. 

48. This Bank Has Employees Sign 
For Payroll Checks, page 238, May. 

49. This Banker Bought A Washing 
Machine And Found A Loan, page 239, 
May. 

50. Stop Payments Discarded Every 
Four Months, page 240, May. 

51. Adaptability An Important Char- 
acteristic For Borrowers, page 241, May. 


July, 1947 


Always 


Helicopter 


52. Never A Loss On Calf Loans, page 
242, May. 

53. Correspondent Banking Benefits 
All Communities, page 242, May. 

54. Investment Program For A Ten 
Million Dollar Bank, page 244, May. 

55. Sorting And Filing Improved, page 
249, May. 

56. The Mortgage 
page 267, June. 

57. Customers Like These Decorations, 
page 268, June. 

58. Safe Deposit Employees Must 
Have Special Training, page 272, June. 

59. Six Ways To Please Customers, 
page 272, June. 

60. The Importance Of Management, 
page 284, June. 

61. Make Loans To Farm Youth, page 
287, June. 


Of The Future, 





62. Stop Payments Wuiscussed, page 
287, June. 

63. This Banker Helped Start An Out- 
door Store, page 289, June. 

64. Trend Toward Fully Delayed Post- 
ing, 291, June. 


Joins Advertising Staff 


Ray D. Barrett, former director 
of advertising for the Southland 
Life Insurance Co., recently joined 
the advertising and public relations 
staff of The First National Bank in 
Dallas, Tex. Mr. Barrett will assist 
Jordon Ownby, vice president in 
charge of advertising. 





Small Savings Accounts 


Handle small ‘‘put-and-take” savings accounts without 
sacrifice of good will and with minimum expense by in- 
stalling a Rand M¢Nally Coupon Book Savings Club System. 
Many banks use these Systems for all savings accounts with 
an initial deposit of less than $50.00. When the depositor 
has accumulated $50.00, the Club account is transferred to 
a regular savings account, if the depositor wishes. Or it 
may all be withdrawn at any time, though no partial with- 
drawals are permitted, No fixed maturity date, no regular 
weekly deposit requirement, no deposit slip to make out— 
Rand M£Nally Coupon Book Savings Club Systems are 
simple and convenient . ... help customers save for partic- 
ular expenses (taxes, vacations) or start permanent savings 


accounts. 


Rand MC€Nally Savings Plan services are complete, pro- 
viding you with coupon books, accounting forms, and 


advertising literature. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Systems 


111 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 11 


536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 5 


619 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 





Check Numbers Moved To Upper Left 


For some time, we considered 
moving the check number to the 
upper left instead of the lower left. 
We made this change on our last 
order, and I like it. At the same 
time, we put the date above the 
bank name, to get it farther from 
the amount numbers; added the 
routing symbol (in the proper 
place) and the Federal Reserve 
symbol; and changed the wording 
of the payee line to 


Or Order 
to gain more length for writing on 
that line. 


Monetary Theory 


By George N. Halm, 489 pages, 
cloth, published by The Blakiston 
Company, 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., Price $3.50. 

This modern treatment of the es- 
sentials of money and banking is 
written by a man of wide experi- 
ence in both teaching and writing, 
and has been carefully brought up- 
to-date in the light of both the 
Bretton Woods Conference and re- 
cent changes in the international 
financial structure. 

Money is a more complex thing 
than many people realize. Its use 
by individuals, corporations and 
governments, its influence on trade 
volume and trade rates, the differ- 
ent methods by which money can 
be managed, what money actually 
is, and many other problems are 
thoroughly discussed in a clear and 
readable way. 

Monetary Theory is at once a 
text and a reference book. It is one 
of the few attempts to integrate 
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I wish something could be done 
about the form of the so-called 
“Personalized Checks.” The idea is 
excellent, but they seem to have 
adopted the “draft” form which, in 
my view, leads to a lot of extra 
clerical work. 

I believe that, if they had stand- 
ardized on printing the drawer’s 
name in the end space, customers 
would like it quite as well, and 
bank clerks would like it a lot bet- 
ter—H. K. Humphrey, chairman of 
the board, Winnetka, Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Winnetka, Illinois. 
monetary analysis with general 
economic analysis, with particular 
reference to the banking problems 
involved. 

Comprehensive in scope, coher- 
ent, and easily understandable be- 
cause of its arrangement and the 
clear and analytical style with 
which it is written, Monetary The- 
ory will serve as a useful guide to 
the complexities of the subject. 


Personnél Recognized As 
Public Relations 


A resolution was adopted by the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
at its recent mid-year meeting 
which reads as follows: 

In recognition of the importance 
to bank public relations of day-to- 
day contact between bank person- 
nel and the public, that 25 or more 
bank personnel directors from dif- 
ferent areas be invited to the next 
annual convention of the Associa- 
tion. 


Index to Advertisers 
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@ The National Proof Machine gives positive proof of every credit total. It identifies 
each deposit slip, incoming letter, and clearing list, by printing a tracer number which 
automatically advances with the entry of each deposit in the machine. 

The National Proof Machine enters everything . . . incoming mail, counter transactions, and 
incoming clearings. All these operations are handled quickly and accurately. The National Proof 


Machine provides centralized control of every department. All proof figures are compiled at one source 
with this new machine. 


The National Proof Machine makes accuracy compulsory! If the operator makes an error in 
recording an amount — or if an error is made by the depositor in adding the deposit ticket — 
the machine locks automatically. On depressing the error key, the amount of the error is 
automatically printed on the master tape, and the correction is made immediately. No other 
machine has this feature! 
The National Proof Machine has shutter-directed sorting 
to assure correct distribution of checks by classification. 


THERE'S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK, LARGE OR SMALL! There's a 
National System for every banking job. Why not call your National 
representative and get the full story? Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS _| 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


q vo THE 
ORoER OF — 


A Check Paper All Your Own 

Why not follow the lead of America’s out- 
standing banks and corporations? Let us 
reproduce your trade-mark in the paper 
itself. Such woivipvaizep check paper pro- 
vides maximum protection against altera- 
tion and counterfeiting—saves banks 
sorting time — helps prevent errors. 








